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MARK TWAIN—A Biography 


The Personal and Literary Life 
of Samuel Langhorne Clemens 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


NV ORE fascinating than fiction, this true story of a strange and unfixed life is 
i like no other biography the world has known. It is as full of fun and humor 
‘and rollicking anecdote as the writings of Mark Twain himself, and as diversified 
—for this Great Author and Philosopher was ever the plaything of a whimsical 
Fate that mingled tragedy and adventure and laughter and failure and success 





in swift-following sequence. 

The very preparation for the writing of the work was a romance. Six years the author gave to the work, 
traveling half-way round the world to follow in the footsteps of his subject, to visit every haunt in Europe or 
America; and four years of the time the two—he whose biography was to be written and he who was to write 
it-—lived in close daily association. 

What intimate suggestion, what wise and frivolous comment, what charm of living quality, this has given to 
the work, only he who reads may say. Something of the flavor of this intimate clash of minds has been shown 
in a few chapters printed in Harper's Magazine. This was only a fragment of the delightful whole. 

And above all—this picture of a life is no eulogy; there is no false hero worship. In his dedication Mr. 
Paine makes clear his fixed purpose “to write history rather than eulogy.” 

The result is one of the great biographies of all time. 





Also Crown Octavo, in thé Uniform Red Cloth, Trade Edition. 3 Vols., $6 net 


Octavo, Cloth, Full Gilt Backs, Gilt Tops (in a box), Library Edition. 3 Vols., $7 net 
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wi PICTURES or POLLY AS CAESAR’S WIFE 





By Mary King Courtney 


IRGINAL and dewy- 
fresh, all rosy with the 
soft radiance of delectable 
youth, this story comes trip- 
ping with laughter—a new 
kind, a new name. It is the 
fun of love, of iridescent love; 
the delicate tracery of coquet- 
ry, its text to-lean-upon-love- 
and-keep-your-humor-dry —a 
story that sings itself into 
one’s heart. 

It ought to have been writ- 
ten in violet ink—and yet be- 
yond its laughter and its fun, 
beyond the moonlight of its 
tender witchery, there glow 
the passionate feeling, the ar- 
dent wooing, the daring—naked and unashamed— 
which mark the dawn of palpitant first love. 

In spite of its sentiment it is a story first of all 
for men—women know so little how men are wooed 
it seems unfair to even hint at this book’s secret. 


Illustrated by Will Foster. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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By Margarita Spalding Gerry 

Author of ‘‘The Toy Shop,”’ ‘‘Heart and Chart,”’ ‘‘The Flowers,” etc. 

. 7O story published 
in recent years 
depicts more powerful- 
ly the disintegrating ef- 
fect of suspicion upon 
a strong,  affection- 
ate nature. The plot 
hinges on a husband's 
unjust suspicion of his 
wife's fidelity. |The 


emotions portrayed are 





vital, intense, yet unex- 

aggerated, and after a dramatic climax of stirring 
events the story is brought logically to a happy 
conclusion with faith and love triumphant. Among 
the many books and plays dealing with marriage 
few give so clean, sane, and inspiring a view of the 


vexed modern problem. 


Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg. Cloth, $1.30 net 
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THE DOGS OF WAR 


These fabled animals are shown in this photograph of the Kaiser, which was 
taken during his participation in the recent maneuvers of the German army 
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Comment 


We Call for Subscriptions 
Will Professor Wi_tson make his position clear?— 
Mr. Perkins in Mr. Hearst’s papers. 


Wuat a smart chap Mr. Perkins is! Joey 
Bagstock himself was not more devilish sly. Wit- 


ness the undereut in the title which he so slickly 
hands to the Democratic candidate. Will busi- 
ness men take stock in a mere Professor as against 
the most practical man that ever protected govd 
Trusts which gave up freely and gouged bad 
Trusts which wouldn’t? Not much. One doesn’t 
have to dip very deeply into Mr. Prrkrns’s well 
of thought to perceive that. Nobody can fail to 
nip the idea right away. 

Well, the truth of the accusation must be ad- 
mitted. No doubt about it, Mr. Witson became 
a student first, then a scholar, and after a while 
a Professor—of political economy. About the time 
he achieved that position Mr. Perkins was getting 
on, too. Having proved himself a most ingratia- 
ting and successful solicitor of life insurance, he 
was taken into the main office. Then he became 
a Promoter, and did so well that he was annexed 
as an adjunct to the banking business. Since he 
retired, or was retired, as the ease may have been, 
from that, he has been looking after the future 
material and spiritual welfare of his children, 
along with Br.t Frinn. Just now he is back at 
his old job of promoting, and, taking a leaf from 
his own Joey’s joke-book, it is as Promoter Per- 
KINS, we suppose, that he should be referred to. 
For ourselves, however, we must persist in regard~ 
ing him as a thinker, gravely concerned by the 
trend of the affairs of the inefficient human race. 

Now we ask, Why in all conscience bother about 
the views of a mere Professor, even though he has 
been president of a university and Governor of 
a State, unbeknownst to Mr. Perkins, for the past 
seven years, when you have a real mind to draw 
upon? Mr. Perrys makes no bones about declar- 
ing his position. -True, he uses a good many words 
and sheds many apprehensive tears over the cribs 
of his little ones, but his position gleams through 
the mist like Roosrvert’s star of hope for the 
colored race. -Having made his own pile, he wants 
an able-bodied partner to take care of it for him 
and his progeny. And the partner he has in hope- 
ful anticipation is your Uncle Samuel, acting un- 
der the immediate personal direction of that most 
practical of loyal protectors of ill-gotten gains, 
Turopore Roosevert. Could anything be simpler 
or more desirable from the standpoint of a de- 
voted father? Oughtn’t we all to join in earnest 
endeavor to insure the gratification of this laud- 
able ambition? We say yes, by George! 

But how? Much as we wish to oblige and look 
pleasant, we really cannot adopt Mr. Prrxtins’s 
naive suggestion in its entirety. No doubt the 
proposed arrangement would safeguard the inter- 
ests of the dear ones, but partnership should imply 
mutual advantage, and for the life of us we can’t 
see what Unele Sam would get out of it. That 
easy-going old gentleman is a sort of trustee, and 
has to look after a good many children who don’t 
belong specifically to either Mr. Perkins or Mr. 
Finn, and whose fathers feel that they, too, may 
he neglected. The incorrigible farmer, for ex- 
ample, complains constantly because he has to 
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pay thirty dollars more for one of Mr. PrErktINs’s 
reapers than he would have to pay if he tilled the 
soil of Franee. He is willing to do the right and 
generous thing, of course, in return for Mr. PErR- 
KINS’s valued suggestions respecting social justice, 
ete.; but is it any wonder that he groans a little 
when he looks forward to the prospect of his 
children and grandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren continuing to pay indefinitely a million dol- 
lars a year on stock which Mr. Perxrys and his 
associates took out of the Harvester Company’s 
treasury for nothing? 

Then there are the silly women who, according 
to the official reports, are working overtime, under 
wretched sanitary conditions, for very little wages, 
in Harvester factories. They have children, too, 
heedless beings, whom Uncle Sam has to consider 
occasionally. On the whole, we doubt if we can 
get unanimous consent to Mr. Prrkins’s plan to 
constitute the United States government a special 
policeman to safeguard his present accumulations 
and protect his cherished monopoly from possible 
competition. No, we can’t do that. And yet 
something must be done. The father’s ery for help 
is too piercing, too plaintive, too pitiful. 

We have it. Let us raise a fund for the PrEr- 
KINS children by popular subscription. It would 
not only be a charitable and Christian act; it 
would be cheaper in the long run to buy them 
off and be done with them. Every farmer could 
well afford to contribute, as well as the rest of us 
who have to buy the products of the farm at 
enhanced prices. Let’s do it, by George and for 
GerorGE, too, and for his young ones. The Outlool: 
would better receive the subscriptions, so that the 
Contributing Editor can put such proportion in 
the pay-envelopes as he sees fit, and keep such 
percentage for campaign expenses as he may hap- 
pen to need. It is a perfectly splendid idea, as 
Acting Chatman McApoo remarked of the plan 
to have banks collect campaign funds for Derss, 
et al. Now for prompt and generous responses. 
Better make out checks to LaurENcE’s order. Tho 
Doctor hasn’t been very well since he began to 
take three cups of coffee for breakfast, and Mr. 
Mabie is away. 

P.S.—Include something in a separate envelope 
for Fiiny’s twins, too. Let’s do the job up brown 
while we are about it. 


A Very Clear Definition 

Meanwhile Governor Witson has been making 
his position very clear indeed to the average n- 
derstanding. It seems almost as if he had Mr. 
Perkrys in his mind’s eye when he said: 


Definiteness in politics is the only thing that clari- 
fies. Definiteness sometimes sends a chill down your 
back, because you know your own personal relations to 
the gentlemen mentioned, but, at the same time, it is 
a wholesome chill. 

It is like the chill that you get under the shower- 
bath; it makes your blood circulate and you are a 
better man and have a better digestion for having 
cleared your mind for the rest of the day. 

It ought to be in this spirit of good nature and of 
frankness that we should deal with the questions of 
1912; and all that I have to suggest to you gentle- 
men is that there is this explicit choice to be made 
in 1912. It sounds abstract, but it is the parting 
of the ways; and two ways parting at a very slight 
angle may seem aimost to run parallel with one 
another, but they are diverging, and the goal at the 
end of one of them is very distant from the goal at 
the end of the other one. 

Your direction is what you have got to choose in 
1912. Now here is the choice: On the one hand, 
accepted and regulated monopoly; on the other hand, 
regulated competition which will prevent monopoly. 

I have studied history, and I dare not take the 
road that leads to regulated monopoly, because by 
regulating monopoly you adopt it, you render it per- 
manent, you accept all the things by which it has 
been established, and by adopting it as inevitable you 
try to make the best of it and to see that it does as 
little damage as possible under the circumstances. 

Whereas, in the other direction, instead of leaving 
yourself tied up with this established domination, you 
take a road that by slow degrees only diverges from 
the other, but nevertheless presently men can walk 
with greater and greater freedom, can determine their 
own lives with the knowledge that while they are 
little they cannot be crushed by the fellow that is big. 

There is a difference between a big business and a 
trust. A trust is a big business that has an arrange- 
ment to get rid of a competition, and a big business 
survives competition by conquering in the field of 
intelligence and economy. I am for big business and 
I am against the trusts. 

You know these things ought not to have happened, 
but you feel that big business has come to stay, and 
you don’t see how to break up big business processes 
and substitute better ones, and therefore, with a 
spirit quite uncharacteristic of America, you shrug 
your shoulders and say: * Well, perhaps the best thing 
to do is to submit and to regulate the thing if we 
can find men of genius to regulate it.” 


That is precisely the attitude which Mr. Prr- 
kins and his political partner would like the 
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American people to assume, but Governor WiLson 
has other views—to wit: 


It is futile to stand for the causes of our present 
wrongs and weakly -propose to control and moderate 
the results, and yet that is all that our opponents 
suggest. They even propose to remedy the results by 
the very means by which they were produced, namely. 
the partnership of the government in the management 
of business. I, for my part, can never bring myself to 
accept the proposal that the government by regulation 
shall act through the trusts for the people. The con- 
tact between the government and the people in such 
a case is too remote and indirect. This is no way in 
which to restore the confidence of the people. It is 
only a way in which to provide the people with new 
guardians, guardians interested above all things in 
making a profit out of the guardianship, a political 
profit, be it observed, as well as an economic profit. 

The railroads, we all admit, are in their very nature 
monopolistic. We accepted that fact when we began 
to regulate them. Every economist knows the familiar 
proof that competition is not often feasible and is 
sometimes financially wasteful in the field of trans- 
portation when railways have been developed along 
the shortest and most serviceable lines; but they also 
know that this class of ‘“ natural monopolies ” is com- 
paratively small, and that there is no analogy be- 
tween the regulation of railways and the regulation 
of artificial monopoly created by deliberate combina- 
tion and agreement based not upon efficiency, but upon 
control of a particular product and particular markets. 

One of the things that I know is that about half 
the people in the United States are Democrats. I 
know that they are engaged in every kind of industry 
and that they could not unite to accomplish economic 
destruction without also deliberately accomplishing 
economic suicide. And I do not believe that half the 
people in the United States are going to combine to 
ruin the industries of the United States. Moreover, 
so far as I am myself concerned, 1 would call at- 
tention to a little utterance which I ventured to make 
upon accepting the nomination for the Presidency, in 
which I explicitly laid down the programme which I 
thought we ought to pursue with regard to duties, 
I said that that ought not to be changed except in 
such a way and at such a rate as would not in any 
way interfere with the course of sound business in 


the United States. 


If Mr. Perkins can spare a few moments from 
patriotic promoting of a third term, we humbly 
suggest that he chew on this a while and see if 


-he ean detect the difference between WILsoN’s 


Plain Food for Sane Folks and Roosrvett’s Pink 
Pills for Pale People. 


The Recall of Presidents 

Of course Roosrvett thinks it would be advis- 
able to provide for the recall of Presidents; he 
always has himself in mind. 


Hot Air in Kansas 

The following is from the press report of Mr. 
Roosevett’s speech in Topeka: 

He insisted that Mr. WILSoN’s knowledge of what 
he did when President was gained in the seclusion of 
the class-room at a time “ when Mr. WILSON was still 
taking the position of an ultra-conservative and was 
being carefully groomed for the Presidency by GEORGE 
Harvey and other representatives of the Wall Street 
interests.” 


It is difficult to see what difference it makes 
where Mr. Winson acquired his knowledge; the 
important thing is that he got it, and has it still, 
as the Colonel is finding out, somewhat to his 
annoyance, f 

If, in the midst of his aerification of bleeding 
Kansas, the Colonel can derive satisfaction from 
designating us as a “representative of Wall Street 
interests,” the pleasure, in the words of Mr. WreBrrR 
to Mr. Fienps, is all his. No, not quite. A little 
must be spared to his seventh little Governor, the 
Hon. Cuasrt S. Osporn, of Michigan. 

The difference between the two seems to be that 
the Governor’s moral obliquity is buried in his 
mental obtuseness, while the Colonel stands forth 
as depicted by DrypbEN: 

“A man so various that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome; 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 
Was everything by starts and. nothing long; 
But in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon.” 


Huh ? 
An attentive reader sent the following quota- 
tions to the Times the other day: 


On the 4th of March next I shall have served three 
and one-half years and these three and one-half years 
constitute my first term. The wise custom which 
limits the President to two terms regards the sub- 
stance and not the form, and under no circumstances 
will I be a candidate for or accept another nomination. 
—Announcement by President Roosevelt at the White 
House on November 8, 1904. 

Immediately after his election he publicly: declared 
that he’ would not accept the nomination for the 
Presidency in 1908.—Encyclopedia Britannica, Article 
“ Theodore Roosevelt,” by Lawrence F, Abbott. 


The attentive reader thought the declarations 
didn’t jibe, and asked the Zimes for an explana- 
tion. The Times promptly gave it up, and sent 











a reporter to LawreNcE, whose “mind was very 


clear ” on the subject. 


Mr. Apporr said that he had been in London in 
May or June, 1910, when he was invited to write the 
biography of the contributing editor of The Outlook, 
and he had decided to accept. Mr. ABporr is presi- 
dent of The Outlook company. 

“The very fact that I said what I did in the 
biography makes it evident that it was clear in my 
mind that the statement referred to in 1908 and had 


nothing to do with any future election,” said Mr. 
AxspotT. “ Why, I never even gave a thought to what 


might happen in the future. I was simply writing 
history. I think Colonel RooSEvELT’s statements in 
1904 and 1907 were accepted universally as applying 
to. 1908; the whole country so regarded them without 
considering any contingency which might arise in the 
future. 

“The present campaign was not in anybody’s mind 
when I wrote that article; I don’t think the present 
situation had occurred to any one, not even to Mr. 
RoosEvELT. What I wrote was simply my interpre- 
tation of what Mr. RooseveLt said; he had nothing 
at all to do with it.” 

We shall not cavil at Lawrence for saying that 
when he deliberately distorted a definite state- 
ment for encyclopedic use he was “ simply writing 
history.” His obsession has such a hold on him 
that we dare say he thought so. Lawrence isn’t 
very bright about some things, anyway. But 
here is an odd circumstance. It was “in May or 
June, 1910,” that Roosrvett, also in London, said 
that if the election were to be held in the suc- 
ceeding November he would be the Republican 
candidate and would win. We quoted him to 
that effect in The North American Review for 
August, 1910, and he said that we were as many 
varieties of a liar as Mr. Hetnz makes of pickles. 
Regarding this familiar pronouncement as con- 
clusive evidence of our fidelity to the eternal veri- 
ties, we let it go at that. 

And now who should suddenly appear upon 
the field of action but Brother Dr. McKenway, 
who rises on the very day before Lawrence enters 
his gentle disclaimer to remark: 

It has always been within the Fagle’s knowledge 
that on the night of that Aldine dinner LAWRENCE F. 
ApRort, president; W1Li1aM B. How.anp, treasurer; 
and Kart V. S. How1anp, secretary of the Outlook 
Company, admitted and deplored the insuperable 
moral obstacle of Mr. RooSEvELT’s renunciation of a 
third term to his renomination for the Presidency. 
So did Dr. Lyman Appotr and HamiLtton W. MABie 
on the same guarded occasion, but as the latter two 
have never, so far as known, said or written a word 
for a third term for Mr. RooseEveELt, their case differs 
from that of their associates who have done so. 

Now what do you know about that? Or, rather, 
what does Lawrence know about it? How in the 
Outlook could there have been a “ moral obstacle ” 
in Roosevett’s “renunciation of a third term” if 
he had never made one and had only, according to 
LawrENce in the Encyclopedia, said he “ would 
not accept the nomination for the Presidency in 
1908”? 

One word more and LawrENCE may go. Who 
was it that said in 4908, “They'll take Tart or 
they’ll have to take ME!” Huh? 


The Answer 
Fact 1. Tart cannot be elected. 
Fact 2. ROOSEVELT can be elected. 
Fact 3. WILson might be elected.—BroTHER MUNSEY. 


Ergo, vote for Witson. 


Philip, Sober 

RoosEVELT says: 

The key to Mr. WILson’s position is found in his 
statement that “the history of liberty is a history 
of the limitation of governmental power, not of the 
increase of it.” This is a bit of outworn academic 
doctrine, which was kept in the schoolroom and the 
professorial study for a generation after it had been 
abandoned by all who had experience of actual life. 


Mr. Wirson’s declaration is undoubtedly the 
“key of his position.” It was the key, moreover, 
of the position of the American people when they 
recognized in their fundamental law that a ma- 
jority, no less than a king, may become tyrannous, 
and enacted the great constitutional decree for- 
bidding the taking of property without due process 
of law, guaranteeing equal protection under the 
law, safeguarding the freedom of speech and the 
press, and in all other ways preserving the personal 
liberties which they had won by revolution against 
the exercise of too great governmental power. 

It was the key, too, of the position of GouveEr- 
NEUR Morris as set forth by his biographer in 
these striking words: 

He denounced, with a fierce scorn that they richly 
merit, the despicable demagogues and witless fools 


who teach that in all cases the voice of the majority 
must be implicitly obeyed and that public men have 


only to carry out its will and thus “acknowledge. 


themselves the willing instruments of folly and vice. 
They declare that in “order to please the people they 
will, regardless alike of what conscience may dictate 
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or reason approve, make the profligate sacrifice of 
public right on the altar of private interest. What 
more can be asked by the sternest tyrant of the most 
despicable slave? Creatures of this sort are the tools 
which usurpers employ in building despotism.” 


” 


“Sounder and truer maxims,” declared the 
biographer, “ never were uttered.” 

Read again. “The despicable demagogues and 
witless fools who teach that in all cases the voice 
of the majority must be implicitly obeyed. . 
Creatures of this sort are the tools which usurpers 


employ in building despotism.” 


“Sounder and truer maxims never were ut- 
tered.” 

‘ 2 > WRT T 

So wrote the biographer, THEopore Roosevetr. 


Penalized for Quitting 
Despite the loud claims it makes of having con- 
tributed to the RoosEveELY campaign of 1904, the 


Standard Oil Trust continues to manifest its love 
and admiration for Colonel RoosrveLtt by fighting 


him bitterly in and out of season. It becomes more 
evident day by day that whatever the trust paid, it 
didn’t get what it paid for.—Cleveland Leader. 

Quite so. It got the double cross because it 
didn’t take Mr. Buiss’s advice and come over a 
second time. 


An Interesting Exhibit 

We present herewith one of the funny pictures 
furnished by the talented Mr. Cory to a syndicate 
of newspapers: 
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THE TRAGEDIES OF CHILDHOOD 
WHEN TEACHER INTERCEPTED THE LOVE-NOTE YOU 
TRIED TO PASS TO YOUR LITTLE SWEETHEART AND MADE 
YOU READ IT ALOUD TO THE WHOLE SCHOOL, WASN’T IT 
SIMPLY FIERCE? 


We clipped it from the columns of our highly 
esteemed contemporary, the Newark Star, pub- 
lished every morning, except Sunday, and edited 
by the Hon. James Suiru, Jr. 


Taking Time 

Finally President Tart, it was learned, sent word 
last night to Chairman HILLeEs and to his associates 
that the Republican national campaign would hourly 
improve.—The Sun. 


Why not minutely or even secondly ? 


Looking Forward 

Have the Democratic directors yet awakened to 
realization of the fact that the first actual result of 
their vagarious endeavors was a serious defeat? 
Did they especially enjoin the speakers who went 
into Maine to impress upon their hearers the neces- 
sity of returning a Democratic Senator if Demo- 
eratie policies are to be given a chance? Did they 
see to it in advance that the strongest possible 
candidates were nominated for the Legislature? 
Did they even know a Senatorship was at stake? 
Do they understand that their party must now 
gain six Senators in the coming elections to ob- 
tain a bare majority in the Upper Chamber? Are 
they giving special attention to the States in which, 
if at all, these gains can be made? 

If so, why did they not induce the Presidential 
candidate at least to write a letter to the folks in 
Maine earnestly urging special exertions for Sen- 
ator GarpNER? If so, why did they permit him to 
cross Illinois, where two Senators are to be elected, 
without saying a word on this important subject? 
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If so, why are they scheduling him for Nebraska 
and leaving out the adjoining State of Colorado, 
where fwo more Senators are to be chosen ? 

It is all well enough to hitch a great party to a 
star even though stupidity on somebody’s part con- 
demns the star’s car to bumping about at the tail- 
end of freight-trains; but a National Committee is 
supposed to do more than rainbow-chase a Presi- 
dent into office, only to let him be hamstrung by a 
hostile Congress after he gets in. 

Having already lost one, the Democrats to secure 
A majority must net only hold their own hereafter, 
but must gain six Senators from the following 
States: 

Colorado (2), Illinois (2), Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Wyoming. 


Obviously it is no easy job. Is anybody on it? 
Mr. Hilles at Work 

Hello! Wrison is a traitor. Mr. Hintes made 
the startling discovery last Sunday. Tart having 
carried Texas and the election being over, the 
Republican chairman took up his well-thumbed 
copy of the History of the American People, and 
his eagle eye lit like the business end of a wasp 
on the following paragraph: 


rhe proclamation, when it came, was no law, but 
only his (LINcCOLN’s) deliberate declaration of policy 
for himself and for his party; and changed, as he 
meant that it should change, the whole air of the 
struggle and of politics as ‘well. 


Mr. Hinues threw up his hands; he was shocked. 
Then he took pen feverishly in hand and wrote: 

It is safe to say that not even the most radical un- 
reconstructed Southern man would attribute to Lin- 
COLN this motive, which it remained for the historian 
Wooprow WILSON alone to discover, that LiNncoun 
abolished slavery to further his own political ambi- 
tions and those of his political party. 


Yes indeed, it is quite safe to say that. It is equal- 
ly safe, possibly, although preposterously silly, to say 
that Witson wrote that Lincotn issued the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation to “further his own polit- 
ical ambitions,” when he never wrote anything of 
the kind. What he did write and what Mr. Htuies 
quotes — namely, that President Lincotn seized 
the opportunity to clarify the whole situation by 
adopting a war measure to solidify the moral 
sentiment of the North,—is the exact fact. Presi-- 
dent Tarr put the case quite clearly, on the same 
day that Mr. Hiites had his fit, in these words: 


Mr. LINcoLn suffered greatly by the criticism and 
abuse of those who thought he did not act quickly 
enough in issuing the Emancipation Proclamation, 
and later from the attacks of those who thought the 
act was a great mistake. Now, as we look back upon 
it, we realize that his selection of the time was most 
fortunate. He delayed action until he could take it 
as a war measure under the Constitution and could 
defend what he did as within his lawful power as 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy in _ the 
prosecution of the war. 

The emancipation did not free all the slaves. It 
could not free those who were in territory not within 
the arena of war, but after he had issued this procla- 
mation the completion of the steps needed to secure 
the abolition of slavery as a constitutional amendment 
was a necessity and only a matter of time. It is 
right, then, that LincoLn should be held up in his- 
tory as the man chiefly responsible for the «freedom 
of the negro. 


If Mr. Hi.es had seen this first, he might have 
been spared his spasm. Even so, we dare say noth- 
ing could have prevented him from adding that 
“apparently, if he could,” Governor Wtson 
“would close every American mill and buy in 
foreign markets, because, in the first place, he is 
an aristocrat born and bred, and because he wants 
the American people to buy where they can buy 
the cheapest.” 

It is pretty terrible, no doubt, that one should 
want the American people to buy where they can 
buy the cheapest, but that one should wish so 
“beeause he is an aristocrat ”—i. e., the son of a 
hard-working, under-paid Presbyterian minister— 
is incaleulably worse. 

Mr. Hittes has our sympathy. Moreover, as 
everybody is remarking these days: “Poor Mr. 

!” Never mind who. 


The Great Denier 
Everything about Mr. Roosevett is more ac- 
ceptable than his denials. They look like a mis- 
take. Of course he never did anything wrong, 
but if his wicked detractors can keep him denial- 
ing all the time, the effect is about as good as 
though he had really been caught. Mere charges 
wouldn’t have much effect if it weren’t for his bull- 
rush fashion of meeting them. “Just as I am 
without one plea,” looks to be his true policy. 








The Languishing of Literature 
Tue traffic of all art is with form. Sculpture deals 
with bulk and form; painting with color and form; 
music with sound and form; literature with words 
and form. It is wholly idle to say, as so many half- 
educated men do to-day, that literature is thought, 
is substance, is matter, or information, or a picture 


of reality. Our magazines are fairly dripping with 
these things. Never before in the world’s history 


have so many opinions attained print and currency, 
has so much of the material of existence been set to 
words, have so many news and information items 
been scattered to the far corners of the earth. Yet 
no one will question that literature is languishing. 
One may turn over all the magazines of last month 
and find in one only a faint suggestion that such a 
thing as beautiful diction and lovely form exist. Even 
this suggestion is but an echo. 

Partly this is due to the fact that the greed for 
bulk and novelty is mastering us. Each man feels 
that if he has not heard “ the latest,” as the phrase 
runs, he is “ out of it”; partly it is that the world 
at just this period is strangely pressed for time. 
Seautiful living and beautiful thinking require some 
leisure. Beauty has never yet been created in haste. 
But leisure comes very high, and the average writer 
must keep up with the runners and snatchers or 
starve. 

However, here and there, in out-of-the-way places, 
an haphazard one has the luck to live withdrawn 
and broider dreams, or choose bits of reality and 
endow them with fair forms and lovely words. There 
is no literature contained in such a statement as: life 
is short and one must not expect to be happy always. 
This is mere information or statement of fact, but the 
lady of all desire, in the drama, speaks literature when 
she says to her lover, “ The dawn and evening are but 
a little while, the winter and summer pass quickly, 
and what way would you and I have joy forever?” 
Would it be literature to say, “ You shall die and be 
dust before that string is untied, or the bowl broken, 
or the pitcher at the fountain or the wheel of the 
cistern broken?” Yet change the cadence of the phrases 
and you have, “Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or 
the golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken at 
the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern, then 
shall the dust return to the earth as it was.” The 
change is a mere matter of cadence and of adding 
qualifying epithets to the objects named. The news- 
paper tells the story of an old beggar woman who, 


trying to be admitted to the almshouse, suddenly in- ° 


herited a fortune. She was totally unable to under- 
stand its use and glad, after some sad experience, to 
give it all away in return for the almshouse shelter. 
The incident is sad and instructive, but it is the mere 
raw stuff of life until the poet takes it and says: 


* Look, if a beggar in fixed middle life 

Should find a treasure—can he use the same 

With straitened habits and with tastes starved smal], 

And take at once to his impoverished brain 

The sudden element that changes things, 

That sets the undreamt-of rapture at his hand 

And puts the cheap, old joy in the scornéd dust?” 
The change here is a mere change of words in which 
the tale is conveyed. When SHAKESPEARE, the great- 
est artist of all in mere words, wrote, “ When to the 
sessions of sweet, silent thought, I summon up re- 
membrance of things past,” does any one question 
but that he was thinking of the sweetness of repeated 
s’s, m’s, and n’s in two five-footed lines? Else why 
not say quite simply, as would a modern writer, 
“When I think over the past.” Thought, informa- 
tion, substance are but the raw material from which 
the writer cuts out his lovely word patterns and 
invents his phrase cadences. 

The flaw in our modern American writing (and 
surely no one will question but that there is more 
bad writing in our Jand than anywhere else) is that 
the writers have come to think that the raw material 
is itself adequate. Comparatively few of our writers 
can distinguish between a verb and a noun. Miss 
IpA TARBELL, for example, does not hesitate to use 
such horrible grammar as “ positioned” for placed 
or put. Even such English writers as ARNOLD 
BENNETT have adopted the unpleasant Americanism 
“humans” for human beings. Indeed, the poor, 
abused parts of speech are so mixed up and substi- 
tuted for one another, so flung péle-méle into the 
pot to be boiled down into an undistinguishable mass 
that it is out of the question to parse or to put into 
grammatical order an average page of an average 
magazine. One would have to say, for example: 
Humans—adjective, misused as noun and set in the 
place of the subject of the sentence; or ‘ positioned ” 
—noun misused as verb to help out depleted vocabu- 
lary of writer who will not take time to think up 
the word “ put.” 

It was a tendency of the “ Romantics” in the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century to-coin words and 
scorn rules. Then Vicror Hueco called them to re- 
membrance by writing, “The more one despises 
rhetoric, the more profound should be one’s respect 
for syntax.” In the sad dearth of beauty about 
us, what joy there is in finding an author who can 
say, “ There’s no safe place for love on the ridge of 
the world.” The use of the “ridge of the world” 
there is as arresting as the “ flaming ramparts of the 
world” or the “hid battlements of eternity.” It 
is the same writer whose folk have the ridge of the 
world on their lips who tells us of the “selvage of 
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the wood”; or of the “ finest story you’d hear any 
place, with great queens in it, making themselves 
matches from the start to the end, and they with 
shiny silks on them the length of the day and white 
shifts for the night.” It is the artist’s imagination 
that riots there, choosing words, never carelessly 
from a meager vocabulary, but from a rich and 
copious store; it stirs the blood of the reader and 
awakens far associations. Again he touches the 
vagrant heart when he writes of “all the roads spread 
out over the world,” and gives in few words all the 
suffering of over-conscious insight when his old man 
boasts, “The like of me has a store of knowledge 
that’s a weight and a terror.” 

It is safe to hazard that the reason for the pres- 
ent decrepitude of literature is the haste and the 
need of life. To write for a living means to renounce 
literature, witness the deterioration of the work of 
so great a genius even as KIPLING. No one would be 
likely to assert that his later product compares in 
vitality and beauty with the earlier work. Those 
who have made lasting beauty out of words have 
lived lonely and spared themselves the goods of this 
world. In the main, they have escaped the comforts 
and consolations of human ties, deserting their fam- 
ilies like SHAKESPEARE, shifting responsibility like 
SHELLEY and Byron, or having none like FRANcIS 
THOMPSON and SyNce. The most. of such are married 
to a note-book in which they jot down fine phrases, 
felicitous words, or varying cadences of phrase. 
TURNER sketched sunsets on his cuffs rather than let 
them escape unnoted. Pater compiled a vocabulary 
to catch and reflect the particular hue of his own 
mind. It is the special work of the* artist to train 
the sensibilities to make fine reactions against the 
somber nullity of circumstance. Out of copious per- 
ceptions and indrawn brooding he must spin the stuff 
of new life, making the “commonest things inter- 
esting by recognition and wild and wonderful: things 
by surprise.” But most of all it is the artist who 
sees life large and unbroken. Though he choose out 
his figure and draw him with beautiful lines, yet he 
never loses sight of the background from which he is 
forcing the figure to stand forth, and for him at all 
points it melts again into its own background and 
connects with surrounding life. Before the artist is 
stretched the radiating, iridescent atmosphere of life 
in which to draw new and beautiful lines. It is the 
pervasive sense of vastness that gives the artist such 
phrases as “the bar of heaven,” “the ridge of the 
world,” “the battlements of eternity,” “the flaming 
ramparts of the world.” 





Correspondence 
BETTER MEN WILL MAKE A BETTER WORLD 


SELMA, ALA., August 18, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of the 17th you admonish each 
of us to be his own President-maker. Will you be 
specific and tell us in just what way the election of 
Mr. Roosevelt, or Mr. Wilson, or Mr. Taft would help 
lighten the load the average man or woman in our in- 
dustrial army is now carrying? How would the lot 
of the thousands employed in the bowels of the earth 
in Pennsylvania or Ohio or Nevada, chained to their 
tasks without prospect of deliverance, be ameliorated 
by the good or bad fortune of any political party? 
Will not all of us have to continue to do battle against 
the odds that beset us in the world-old struggle to 
swim and not to sink? What system of rewards and 
penalties is proposed to take the place of that now 
dominant in society, to wit: that brains and industry 
and frugality shall climb to the top and ignorance and 
weakness and sloth gravitate downward? After it is 
admitted that all are entitled to equality before the 
law and equality of opportunity, which millions do 
not get in this land of freedom, what other purely 
political arrangement, or method of taxation, or distri- 
bution, of earnings can be inaugurated at Washington 
that will materially improve the condition of life for 
the great bulk of the people? 

Mr. Roosevelt vociferates eloquently about social and 
industrial justice, and about putting more of the bene- 
fits of the tariff into the pay envelop of the working- 
man, all of which evokes our sympathy and approval, 
but lacking the practical details, sounds too much like 
calling up spirits from the vasty deep, which do not 
always come after the political wooer lands into office. 
Neither will the outcry against corrupt bosses arouse 
rebellion or permanently benefit the State, for history 
abundantly proves that men do not overthrow their 
rulers because they are corrupt. It is a part of the 
irony of history that Louis XV. died in bed, while 
William the Silent and Lincoln fell the victims of 
assassins. 

Mr. Taft and Mr. Wickersham seem to hold to the 
old theory that Nature has provided an all-powerful 
automatic regulator called competition, which will 
evolve order out of chaos, pull prices down and fill 
the consumer with joy unspeakable, if it be allowed 
to have its way. Yet about the only people now freely 
competing are the small retailers, many with their 
heads just above the water, the farmers to some ex- 
tent, and the unskilled working-class competing with 
one another for the privilege to escape trampdom. 
The combinations have absorbed commerce and the 
labor-unions labor. Mr. La Follette says 10,000 trusts 
were formed while Mr. Roosevelt was President. 

Gross defects in our political institutions are ad- 
mitted. Many of them are wasteful and unjust, 
vicious and oppressive, and every movement to correct 
abuses should be encouraged, but the final remedy will 
not be found in changing the machinery of democracy, 
or in ousting one set of men of a certain political 
allegiance to give place to another set of men with 
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a different allegiance. Good government, according to 
Aristotle, is that of one or of a few or of_many, for 
the sake of all. A democracy where the many rule 
for the many alone, may be a deadly engine of oppres- 
sion; it may trample without appeal on the rights of 
minorities, and in the name of the common good 
establish and enforce an almost unconditioned tyranny. 

The philosophic politicians of the French Revolution 
thought that society was at their disposal to be 


‘molded into any, form, independent of its vast de- 


velopment and inherent impulses, capable of moral 
regeneration merely by legislative enactment. But 
the old world moves slowly and the wise observer 
knows that most of the evils that afflict mankind 
are not due to the defects and limitations of the 
law, nor to faulty political or economic arrangements, 
but are due to the imperfections of human nature 
itself, and the remedy will be found in better men 
and better women. Society is the best its constituent 
units will allow it to be. The social. organism is the 
sum of all its parts. No political organization is 
going to answer all our grievances, for what is good 
for one man or one class of men will bring ills to 
other classes of men. What is good for a community 
as a whole may bring temporary loss and a sense of 
injustice to thousands. However, we are assured by 
Emerson that through the years and the centuries a 
great and beneficent tendency irresistibly streams. 
Let us learn to look for the permanent in the mutable 
and fleeting. I am, sir, 
F. T. Rarrorp. 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING 
Freponia, N. Y., August, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srir,—It may be noted in passing that while the 
Terrible Roar is standing at Armageddon fighting for 
the Lord, Boss Flinn is standing at Pittsburg fight- 
ing for the devil like the devil; Timmy Woodruff is 
over in Brooklyn fighting for he doesn’t know what; 
and Jimmy Garfield and Giff Pinchot are somewhere 
fighting to keep in the public eye and on the payroll. 
Let the good fight go on! I am, ~*~ se 





The Political Zoo 


2 THE EL-E-PHANT 
THE EL-E-PHANT’S a noble beast when he’s in prime 


condition, 

But somewhat surly when the feast shows signs of 
intermission. 

He’s rather sot in all his creeds, and ’mid all noisy 
clatter 


He stands four-square on his past deeds, like any old 
stand-patter. 


He loves to dwell on other days, reflecting on his 
record; 

On how he’s won a lot of bays, some of them slightly 
checkered. 

He’s rather sluggish, having fed too well on public 
curry, 

And moves too slowly, it is said, for those who’re in 
a hurry. 


THE DON-KEY 


The DON-KEY, like the EL-E-PHANT, is quite a noble 
critter. 

He hasn’t got much use for cant, and truly hates a 
quitter. 

His ears are large, his will is strong; he thrives in 
stormy weather, 

And when ’tis fair he struggles long to hold himself 
together. ‘ 


He seldom gets his portion full up at the public 
manger, 

And in his hunger terrible is sometimes dubbed a 
danger. 

He loves the EL-E-PHANT to smite, and never was a 
slicker 

Old champion when in the fight the greatest need ’s a 
kicker. 


THE BULL-MOOSE 


The BULL-MOOSE is a nature fake, made up of creatures 
sundry, 

Who keeps the public wide-awake with noises loud 
and thund’ry. 

He views with hate, and wrath, and scorn, all dolci 
far niente, 

And feeds thrice daily from a horn, called PERKINS’ 
HORN OF PLENTY, 


The EL-E-PHANT and DON-KEY he doth greet with blatant 
snorting, 

And o’er the land and o’er the sea is constantly 
cavorting. 

Tle’s partly lamb, and partly ram, and partly kanga- 
rooster. 

His motto’s “J don’t givadam! 
chooster !” 


Ill do whate’er I 


THE RACE 


These three are lined up for a race. 
has the inside— 

Though there is that about his pace that indicates the 
thin side; 

The poN-KEY has the outer course, and judging from 
his prancing 

He thinks that he’s a battle-horse to Victory advan- 
cing. 


The Mammoth 


Yet have a care, ye Riders, not to be of winning cer- 
tain— 

There is no telling really what will happen at the 
“ curtain.” 

You doubtless both are- Gentlemen, but, sirs, the race 
is rocky 

Against a crazy BULL-MOOSE when it’s ridden by a 
JOCKEY! Horace Dopp GASsTIT. 
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PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN 


WEEK ENDING September 21. 

Captain Kipp is dead, but his spirit lives. The 
admirers of the Colonel have explained him by saying 
he is a reincarnation; he is the twentieth-century em- 
bodiment of all the great figures in history from MosSEs 
down, but with peculiar fatuity they have failed to 
recognize the real man. And yet not so peculiar, after 
all, for the Bull-Moosers carry their heads in the 
clouds, which is the reason they so easily trip over 
the feet of clay of their idol. Captain Kipp is once 
more with us back in his old business, doing business 
in the same old way, cutlass in hand and his gang 
of bold buccaneers at his back ready.at the word to 
make any unfortunate captive walk the plank. The 
Colonel, that universal genius, who really ought to be 
a colonel of horse marines, for he can splice the main- 
brace as neatly as he can run into an ambush and 
be rescued by colored troops—the Colonel, then, as 
he strides the quarterdeck and looks up admiringly 
at the skull and cross-bones, lives up to the dishonored 
traditions that made him notorious in a former in- 
carnation. 

Governor MARSHALL very properly described the 
efforts of Mr. RoOSEVELT and his crew to steal the 
electoral vote of Kansas as piracy, and he was not 
beside the mark when he said, “ Never has the black 
flag of piracy floated above the political seas as now; 
never was it saluted with so much honor.” After the 
“ psychological ” exhibition at Chicago and the at- 
tempts to corrupt Southern delegates, we ought not 
to be surprised at tactics that would meet the ap- 
proval of the strong-arm man as well as the light- 
fingered gentry; but the Kansas steal is just a little 
bit worse than anything that has gone before. Mr. 
RoosEvELT has said that his platform is “thou shalt 
not steal,” and he lends himself to a movement to 
filch the name and property of his opponent. 

In Kansas the men who call themselves Progressives 
have stolen the Republican emblem on the ballot and 
claimed the title of Republican so as to put the RoosE- 
VELT electors under that designation. If the courts 
permit this fraud the Republicans of Kansas are 
disfranchised,. for the only “ Republican” electors 
they can vote for are not the men who will support 
Mr. Tart in the Electoral College, but those who are 
pledged to vote for Mr. RooSEvELT. Knowing they are 
in a minority in Kansas, afraid to meet the issue 
squarely, the managers of this party of high morality 
and hypocritical pretensions have resorted to a trick 
to fool the electors and steal the vote of a State. 
There has been nothing quite so disgraceful in Ameri- 
can politics since the time when Mr. ROooSEvELT’s 
former political associates stole the Presidency. 

Mr. Roosevett cannot plead ignorance or pretend 
that he is powerless to control his lieutenants. Mr. 
ROOSEVELT is the party; he is directing his own cam- 
paign; he has from the beginning assumed full re- 
sponsibility and nothing is done without his knowledge 
and consent. No, Kansas is not an accident; it is a 
symptom; it is typical of the humbug and hypocrisy 
that have marked the third-termer’s campaign from 
the beginning. He was able to be a candidate only 
at the expense of his honor, a little thing, of course; 
but, still, to most men honor is more than anything 
else. He could only become a candidate by repudiating 
his solemn declaration never again to be a candidate 
or never again to accept another nomination, but that 
obligation he tossed aside as lightly as he turned his 
back on friendship, loyalty, and good faith. He pre- 
tended that his candidacy was necessary to purify 
politics and to preach morality, and he lends himself 
to a political trick so iniquitous and an action so 
immoral that it would have shocked even the hardened 
conscience of a TWEED. 

There is no escape for Mr. ROOSEVELT. He stands 
stripped and naked in all his hypocrisy. His followers 
may sing “Onward, Christian Soldier” and shout 
their willingness to follow TEDDY wherever TEDDY 
leads, but decent men can give no countenance to theft. 
To steal the vote of a State is robbery, to hope to 
profit by preventing the free exercise of the expression 


of the people is to commit treason against the State. 
Mr. ROoSEvELT has encouraged this crime. 


From Lincoln, Nebraska, comes the report that ten 
per cent. of the signatures to the Bull-Moose petition 
filed with the Secretary of State are the names of 
inmates of the State penitentiary or the State insane- 
aslyum. How very appropriate! 


Mr. RoosEvEtt has so often distorted the statements 
of other men when they were inconvenient or sup- 
pressed part of what they said or wrote, so as to 
convey a meaning foreign to their intention, that it 
is not at all surprising he should resort to his old 
tricks on the Pacific coast and put in the mouth of 
Governor WILSON words he never uttered. At San 
Francisco a week ago the third-termer said that Gov- 
ernor WILson had declared, in his speech before the 
New York Press Club, that “the history of liberty 
is a history of the limitation of governmental power, 











William G. McAdoo, who is managing Governor Wilson’s 
campaign during the illness of Chairman McCombs 


not of the increase of it,” and using that alleged 
quotation as a text, he sneeringly observed that “ this 
is a bit of outworn academic doctrine which was "kept 
in the schoolroom and the professorial study for a 
generation after it had been abandoned by all who had 
experience of actual life.” Governor Witson did not 
use the words attributed to him by the reincarnation 
of Captain Kipp, at least not in any account that 
we have seen; but what he did say was that the 
people wished “to clear their government for action 
by making it free, and then, when it is free, they 
wish to use it, not to serve any class or any party, 
but to serve civilization and the human race.” This 
was the key-note of the speech, and on that theme 
Governor WILSON dwelt at considerable length, de- 
veloping it, amplifying it, making his position so 
clear that it could not be misunderstood. His position 
is exactly the opposite of that attributed to him by 
Mr. RoosevEtt. It is a contradiction in terms to 
advocate setting the government free and arguing in 
favor of limiting the governmental power; the one is 
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the antithesis of the other. There was really no reason 
why Mr. RooseveLt should have misquoted Governor 
WILson to a San Francisco audience, no reason at all 
except that the habit to misrepresent has so grown 
upon the third-termer that he now does it uncon- 
sciously. Realizing that, we feel more inclined to 
pity Mr. RoosrEvett than to chide him; and our re- 
proof is always gentle and tempered by the pang of 
sorrow. 


If there is one thing we admire about the Colonel 
more than another—and there are several things about 
him that win our profound admiration—it is his ex- 
treme modesty. “I have been a reader and a student 
all my life,” he told a Los Angeles audience with be- 
coming reticence, “and have read many books, but the 
things I have learned and which enabled me to form 
my views on the problems of to-day come not from 
books, but from thirty years of hard work among men.” 
Presumably he was so hard at work for seven of those 
thirty years that he never had time to think about 
the tariff while he was President, or to order the prose- 
eution of the Harvester Trust, or to find out the 
virtues of woman’s suffrage until he was a candidate 
for the Presidency for a third term and women could 
be cozened out of their votes. Contemptuous as the 
Colonel now is of books, we should like to have him 
read this passage from Hazlitt; it might not be time 
entirely wasted: 

“ His understanding is the dupe and slave of his mo- 
mentary, violent, and irritable humors. His conscience 
is at the mercy of the first provocation he receives, of 
the first whim he takes in his head; he sees things 
through the medium of heat and passion, not with 
reference to any general principles, and his whole sys- 
tem of thinking is deranged by the first object that 
strikes his fancy or sours his temper. Whatever he 
finds out is his own, and he only knows what he finds 


cut. He is in the constant hurry and fever of gesta- 
tion; his brain teems incessantly with some fresh 
project. Every new light is the birth of a new sys- 


tem, the dawn of a new world to him. He is con- 
tinually outstripping and overreaching himself. The 
last opinion is the only true one. He is wiser to-day 
than he was yesterday. Why should he not be wiser 
to-morrow than he is to-day?” 

There may be a question about his wisdom, but he 
never could be more modest, or more truthful. 


Governor WiLSon has been going strong through the- 
Middle West: and talking in plain fashion to his 
audiences, who evidently like that kind of talk and 
are willing to hear as much of it as the Governor can 
give them. At Logansport, Indiana, he paid his re- 
spects to one of the G. O. P. derelicts. There was a 
time when former Senator BEvERIDGE believed that 
destiny with outstretched hand was leading him to the 
White House, but destiny either got tired of the job 
or took up with a more promising protégé, and Mr. 
BEVERIDGE is now content to be a humble follower work- 
ing in the Bull Moose pasture with visions of perhaps 
an embassy, or even—for anything may happen on @ 
pirate ship—a seat at the captain’s table. Mr. 
BEVERIDGE was perturbed that if Governor Wizson is 
elected President he will be “boss controlled.” To 
allay this fear, which really must be very disturbing to 
Mr. BEveRIDGE when he thinks of the unbossed third- 
termer, Governor WILSON said: “ The way you can tell 
whether a man is going to be controlled by the bosses 
or not is to judge whether he is in reach of a boss or 
not,” and then the Governor gave this concise defini- 
tion of a boss: 

“A boss is a political agent of certain special in- 
terests, who see to it, through him, that people they 
can control are put in office, and that laws they don’t 
want are kept off the statute-books; and the men who 
do that are the men who are interested in the great 
monopolies of this country.” 

‘Having given the definition, it is a pity Governor 
Witson did not follow it up with a practical illus- 
tration. “ For instance,’ Governor WiLson might have 





added, “ the special interests that put Mr. RoosrveLr 
into the Presidency by subscribing to his corruption 
fund did not want the tariff reduced, so Mr. Roose- 
veLT. although he was in office for more than seven 
years, kept a revised tariff law off the statute-books.” 
Governor WILSON’s long experience in the class-room 
ought to convince him that the easiest way to convey 
knowledge is by a concrete example. 


Crowds are deceptive. Nothing is ‘so easy as to 
draw a crowd, nothing so easily throws even the best- 
halanced man off his feet as the presence of a large, 
enthusiastic, and cheering audience. “There has never 
been such a turn-out at a political gathering since 
TACKSON spoke,” one self-important committeeman, re- 
calling hoary tradition, tells the candidate; “ you 
made the cireus look like a lawn féte of the First 
Baptist Church,” another tells him, and the candidate 
would be less than human and more than mortal if 
he didn’t believe it and wasn’t able to convince him- 
self that the whole village or town or city was unani- 
mous for him. Making due allowances, therefore, still 
it is not without significance that Governor WILSON 
has had rousing audiences on his tour, some of the 
veterans going so far as to say that the enthusiasm 
for the Governor exceeded that when Mr. BRYAN was 
in the height of his fame and could sweep an assem- 
blage off its feet by a mass of uncooked platitudes de- 
livered in a sonorous voice. There is curiosity, of 
course, to see and hear Governor WILSON, curiosity be- 
cause he is the candidate of his party, because of the 
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ruption fund ever used in American politics, the hero 
of the Harriman slush fund and the beneficiary of 
the Standard Oil, United States Steel, and the Har- 
vester Trusts, the big Bull. Moose of the short-grass 
country, and the exalted leader of the herd, dehorned, 
denatured, and disgraced, will bite the dust to roam 
the plains no more forever.” 

And Mr. Hartan adds to the Colonel’s annoyance 
in this fashion: 

“Mr. RoosrEveLt is having much to say about dis- 
credited politicians. I don’t know of any politician 
who stands to-day more completely discredited than 
THEODORE RoosEvELT. Look at this record in his own 
State. Abusing the prestige of the popular favor 
which he enjoyed when he returned from Africa, with 
scarcely a moment’s delay he brushed aside every other 
leader, seized control of the Republican party, domi- 
nated absolutely—yes, bossed—the State convention, 
dictated the nomination for-Governor, wrote the party 
platform himself, and ran the party to defeat. You 
all remember the fiasco. RoosEvett lost even his own 
precinct, so well had his neighbors come to know him. 
He lost his own ward, his own county, his own 
Assembly district, his own Congress district, and his 
own State. All these went to the Democrats.” 

To have these things said in a State whose people 
regard him as a heaven-born leader is enough to make 
the Bull-Mooser annoyed. 


To G. W. P.: No, it is not true that Colonel Roosr- 
vELT has promised, if elected, to beat the sword into 
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An Anxious Moment 
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dramatic rapidity with which he has come to the front, 
because of the things he has done and the courage he 
has shown, because he peculiarly* appeals to popular 
imagination and offers the people not only promise, but 
brings them inspiration, and after curiosity has been 
satisfied he,makes a higher appeal. He talks common 
sense and his words ring true. The good impression 
he made in Pennsylvania has been deepened by his tour 
of the West. There is no complaint this year on the 
part of political managers that General Apathy is in 
the saddle. The people are keen to be enlightened and 
are doing their own thinking. 

The third-termer complains that Governor WILSON 
is following “an outworn philosophy.” To a man 
who has thrown honor into the serap-heap and regards 
truth as a joke and honesty a discarded virtue a 
great many things besides philosophy must seem to be 
“ outworn,” but the great public stubbornly clings to 
the fundamentals. 


The management of the Republican campaign thus 
far has been characterized more by leisurely indif- 
ference than aggressive fighting, but whoever con- 
ceived the idea of putting ex-Congressman J. ADAM 
BepE and J. M. Harvan on the trail of the Bull Moose 
deserves well of his party. The Bull Moose, we are 
given to understand, is “ annoyed,” which is not sur- 
prising when such things as these are said to cheer- 
ing audiences by Mr. BEDE under the very shadow of 
the Bull-Moose tent: 

“Colonel RooseveLtT said here yesterday that the 
bosses will be beaten two to one in November. There 
can be no doubt about it. First of all, he himself, the 
most ambitious of bosses controlling the biggest cor- 
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a plowshare, but he will give the International Har- 
vester Trust the sole monopoly of reaping the whirl- 
wind he is now so industriously sowing. 


Senator Lopce—the dear “ Cabot” that once was to 
the dear “ THEODORE” that no more is—having recov- 
cred from his sore grief, is now about to re-enter ‘the 
world that is the poorer since he covered his face and 
sat in.the desolation of despair. Or if that metaphor 
is a trifle obscure, then let it be known to all men 
that Mr. Loper, having been told by his very dear 
friend, Mr. RoosEvELt, that “ under no circumstances 
would he be a candidate for the Presidency ” and Mr. 
Lopce presuming to speak as one with a message, it 
was a bitter blow when Mr. Roosevertr threw his 
hat in the ring and proclaimed himself an unreliable 
and untrustworthy friend. Mr. Lopge was so over- 
come by the shabby trick of which he was the victim 
that he took no part in the contest between President 
Tart and Mr. Roosevert before the Chicago conven- 
tion—when even the most acute intellect was unabl2 
to hazard a guess as to the outeome—and only re- 
covered when the nomination of Governor WILSON 
put beyond peradventure the result next November. 
Mr. Lopce is now about to enter the campaign, and 
he is to preside over the Republican State convention 
in Boston next month, although when Senator CRANE 
and his allies were battling desperately to hold Massa- 
chusetts in line for President Tarr Mr. Longe sat in 
his box, his hands in his lap, thereby avoiding either 
to have to turn his thumbs up or down. 

As the presiding officer of a Republican State con- 
vention, it will be interesting to observe whether Mr. 
I.opGE is governed by party loyalty or swayed by the 
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memories of a dead triendship, for the chairman of 
the convention is expected to sound the key-note; and 
how Mr. Longe can give the call to arms without ex- 
posing the perfidy of the pirate who is attempting 
to wreck the party to which Mr. Lope owes allegiance 
will tax to the limit the ingenuity of even a scholarly 
politician or a political scholar. It will, perhaps, be 
even more interesting to listen to the wild bellowing 
that will come from the Bull-Moose corral, for has 
not the fiat gone, forth that any one who does not 
assist in turning the Republic into a dictatorship. is 
a thief, a robber, a second-story worker, a liar, a boss, 
a crooked politician, and one of Lucifer’s pet chil- 
dren? If “dear Casot” were to tell all he knows 
about “dear THEODORE” the revelations would only 
be exceeded by Lores suddenly becoming loquacious. 


In the face of every discouragement President Tarr 
retains his cheerfulness and behind the blackest clouds 
is able to see the magic colors of the arch of promise. 
The President has recently told a reporter for the New 
York Herald that he considered the results in Vermont 
and Maine “ encouraging,” and he explained: ‘“ There 
are indications that elsewhere ROOSEVELT will draw as 
large a vote from the Democrats as from the Repub- 
lican ranks in many localities. ‘This is the vote of 
those with socialistic tendencies, which would go to 
Witson if it did not go to Rooseve.t.” To most per- 
sons Vermont will appear a Cadmean victory and in 
Maine, if the vote is as evenly balanced in November 
as it was a few weeks ago, both to Mr. Tarr and Mr. 
RoosEvELtT the fable of the man and his boy who car- 
ried the donkey will have a special and particular 
meaning. ‘There is nothing in the Vermont election 
that should give the slightest encouragement to Re- 
publicans, because, as the readers of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
have already been told, Mr. ROOSEVFLT’s vote came en- 
tirely from the Republicans, and the Democrats in- 
ereased their vote. If the Vermont ratio should hold 
good throughout the Union, Governor Witson would 
carry the vote of every close State—that is, every State 
where the normal Republican strength is between sixty 
and seventy per cent. of the total vote cast. Nobody 
except a confirmed rainbow-chaser would figure the 
result on that basis and rggard Vermont as settling 
the contest, but Democrats are justified in seeing in 
the Vermont election a hopeful sign, while to the Re- 
publicans it ought to be indicative of the coming 
smash. Maine, a wavering State, has swung back 
from its Democracy ef two years ago to the Republican 
column, where it is usually found, and if Republicans 
and the wreckers of the Republican party should enter 
into an unholy alliance in November Mr. Tart could 
undoubtedly count upon the electoral vote of the 
State, but with Republican electors in the field the issue 
is in no doubt. 


Mr. Tart has frequently said that he is not a poli- 
tician and knows little about the political game, and 
he is on somewhat shaky ground when he assumes the 
role of a political prophet, but his foundation is firmer 
when he says, “I feel that we are on the eve of a 
period of budding prosperity such as the country has 
seldom seen before. Judging from the savings-banks’ 
statements, the iron and steel business, and the de- 
mand for labor, I can see no reason why this prosperity 
should not continue.” With that conclusion every one 
will agree. Business is not only good now, but is 
going to be better. The menace to business has been 
the uncertainty and irresponsibility of Mr. RoosEvELT 
and all that he represents. The panic of 1907 was a 
ROOSEVELT panic, a panic as unnecessary and as un- 
justifiable as the destruction of a house by fire be- 
cause a stupid man goes hunting a gas leak with a 
lighted match. Business has no fear of the election 
of a Democratic President and a Democratic majority 
in Congress. Business has not been paralyzed be- 
cause of the legislation enacted by a Democratic House, 
nor will it be when the measures of a Democratic Con- 
gress are signed by a Democratic President. What 
business dreads is uncertainty, favoritism, agitation, 
the attempt to create personal or political capital by 
juggling with the law or the non-enforcement of laws. 
The business world knows the law and is content to 
observe it; what the business world cannot know are 
the vagaries of an irresponsible mind, nor can it esti- 
mate the impulses of a lawless executive. When Mr. 
LOOSEVELT’S little flame flickers out on the fifth of next 
November business men will breathe easier, and a 
mighty impetus will be given to legitimate business. 


There has been a good deal of speculation as to 
where Mr. RoosEvELT stands on the tariff, if he stands 
anywhere, as a great many people have imagined the 
tariff is too slippery to afford him foothold, but we 
now have an authoritative declaration that removes © 
any further doubt. In his announcement concerning 
the purchase of the New York Press, Mr. FRANK A. 
Munsey says he supports Mr. RoosEveEtt, “ who stands 
for the economic policies for which this paper has 
always stood.” The New York Press has always stood 
for the highest kind of a high tariff; it was estab- 
lished by a man who was a beneficiary of that tariff 
which ever treated with such distinguished consid- 
eration the textile industries of Massachusetts and re- 
duced the wages of its operatives to the lowest point 
of starvation. This will be good news to the tariff 
reformers of the West as well as the heavily burdened 
working-man of the East. It is fair notice to them 
that Mr. RoosEvEL1’s election means a perpetuation 
of the system devised t6 enrich the favored manu- 
facturers at the expense of the people, 
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A serious speech to students of Morningside University at Sioux City, Iowa 


GOVERNOR WILSON IN THE WEST 


Snapshots of the Democratic candidate for the Presidency made during his recent tour 
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By Carroll L. Riker 


Arctic 


In this article the author, who has accomplished several successful engineering feats of magnitude, propounds a stupendous plan for altering the climatic con- 
ditions of North America. By the construction of a breakwater jetty across the Grand Banks off Newfoundland, to prevent the Arctic current from mingling 
with the warm waters of the Gulf Stream, he claims that the Polar ice can be melted and the regions bordering upon the Arctic Ocean made inhabitable 






broken past the Grand Banks of 
<* Newfoundland, where it now is 
t4} nroken and dissipated by the icy 
%) Labrador current, climatic changes 



















AP SES would be effected that would double 
Boy. uff the land value of the Northern 
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lg, ra EN) Hemisphere. Arctic winters would 


then be unknown. All the land in 
the Northern Hemisphere north of New York would 
have a better climate than is possessed by New York 
to-day. . 

The question whether the Gulf Stream can be carried 
unbroken farther northward is not hard to answer. 
The work can be done. Moreover, it can be done at a 
cost of two hundred million dollars. 

To those who object that the project is visionary I 
submit a few references, to some 
lesser visions that have become estab- 
lished facts. In 1873-74 I built the 


four thousand in number, surface ‘and subsurface, and 
a calculation of the average volume passing Cape 
Florida in one hour gives the enormous sum of ninety 
billion cubie yards. One begins to think that all the 
wonders of the world combined cannot equal this one 
river in the ocean.” 

Accepting Lieutenant Pillsbury’s figures as correct, 
this mass of water takes from the torrid zone and 
delivers into the temperate and frigid zones more 
heat in cooling from seventy-five to fifty-five degrees 
than could be produced by the burning of two million 
tons of coal every minute, an amount of heat which 
is almost inconceivable. His figures do not include 
the waters of the Antilles current, which join the 
stream later and are amply sufficient to compensate 
for any discrepancy as to volume or temperature. 

In the United States Hydrographie Charts of Cir- 


highest in the Gulf of Mexico, is maintained above that 
of the surrounding water even after it reaches northern 
regions, and its velocity is so great and regular that 
it is always an important economic factor in naviga- 
tion. But for tle heat which the Gulf Stream brings 
to the realm of the North Atlantic Great Britain 
would be as sterile as Labrador and Scandinavia 
would be uninhabitable, while it contributes to the 
temperature of the region of the Arctic Circle more 
heat than comes’ to that region by direct influx from 
the sun.” 

This great world artery of heat is met and opposed 
by the cold, ice-bearing Labrador Current, describing 
which Pillsbury states: 

* The Labrador Current sweeps down from the Arctic 
along the eastern coast of Greenland and from Baffin’s 
Bay and passes the coast of Labrador and Newfound- 
land, bearing with it vast fields of 
ice and enormous bergs, reaching the 
Gulf Stream. 





first refrigerating warehouse in the 
world at 51 Dey Street, New York. 
That was the beginning of the cold- 
storage system of to-day. On the 
steamship Celtic, on August 22, 1874, 
I sailed from New York with the first 
shipment of American meat, fruit, 
and poultry, ever sold in Europe— 
the beginning of the transatlantic 
business of to-day. The same year I 
designed, built, and operated the first 
practical ice and cold-air machine in 
this country, with a capacity of 
twenty tons per day. In 1887 I de- 
signed and built the largest and most 
powerful pumping-dredge ever yet 
produced. United States Government 
printed reports state its average 
capacity to be and that it delivered 
1,500 ecubie yards of solid material 
per hour thirty feet above water level, 
to which level it delivered a block of 
granite weighing 1,300 pounds. It 
filled the Potomac flats below Long 
Bridge, Washington, D. C., at a cost 
of about one half the government’s 
estimate and appropriation—a saving 
on the entire work of about one mill- 
ion dollars, as per printed report. 

These were ail originally considered 
visions. 

I have had much experience in mat- 
ters pertaining to the ocean. The 
steamships St. Paul and Otranto, 
when upon the beach, were placed in 
my hands for removal. The subject 
of ocean deposits and interzonal trans- 
portation of heat by ocean currents 
have long engaged my attention and 
have been the subject of many ex- 
periments in the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. Let us, then, examine with- 
cut too much prejudice this plan for 
a gigantic national betterment. 

What is the Gulf Stream? Maury 
thus describes it: 

“'There is a river in the ocean— 
the Gulf of Mexico its fountain, its 
mouth is in the Arctic Ocean, its 
current more rapid than the Mis- 
sissippi—the most majestic flow of 
water in the world, which transfers 
more heat than would a stream of 
molten iron, the size and velocity of 


the Mississippi. It is the ‘Gulf PACIFIC 
Stream.’ ” 

The Gulf Stream, nature’s great OCEAN 
conveyor of excessive heat from the ~~~ RURTOR-- 


torrid to the frigid zone, is now 
robbed of that heat when but half 
way on its journey, by the ice-cold 
Labrador current meeting it, head on, 
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“The intrusion of a large body of 
eold water running in a southerly 
direction between the Gulf Stream 
and the American shore is a phenom- 
enon of so much importance that 
the Labrador Current must be con- 
sidered with the Gulf Stream, whose 
conditions it affects materially. The 
Labrador Current pours into the At- 
lantic enormous masses of cold water 
which flow southward along the 
American coast in a great current, 
which is quite as important as the 
Gulf Stream itself. 

“This interference is most remark- 
able where the polar current first 
meets the Gulf Stream south of New- 
foundland and over the Grand Banks 
in a never-ceasing struggle for the 
mastery with varying results, depend- 
ing on the seasons, in which the 
winds often hold the balance of 
power, and the struggle is marked 
by the appearance of cold and warm 
bands extended across the Banks.” 

If there were no Grand Banks the 
Gulf Stream would need no conserva- 
tion at the hands of man, for if it 
met its cold enemy in deep water each 
current would go its way unmolested, 
neither suffering any great change 
through the presence of the other. 
The Labrador Current would then 
pass far beneath the Gulf Stream in 
waters more than sixty times as 
deep as the shoal in which they now 
meet. 

The Great Bank, upon which it is 
proposed to build this jetty, and 
upon which the two now meet, lies 
southeast of Newfoundland, and is in 
general nearly circular in shape, 
about three hundred miles in diam- 
eter at its top, a great plateau or 
sand-bank, practically level on top, 
rising from the vast depths of the 
ocean (about 15,000 feet below), until 
there is only from two hundred to 
two hundred and fifty feet of water 
over it. 

It is covered generally with a fine, 
shifting sand and gravel, like a 
beach, with somewhat more sedi- 
mentary deposits in places and with 
coarse gravel, sand, mud, stone, ice- 
berg deposit, and with rock project- 
ing above the sand in its northern 
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At and near the site of the pro- 
posed jetty there are but few spots 
in this vast but shallow area on 
which, if the Titanic had sunk per- 








in the shoal water on the Great Bank 
south of Newfoundland. 

Protection can be afforded by an 
induced current deposit, extending 
eastward from Newfoundland across 
the shoal water upon the Great Bank, 
east thereof, ultimately forming a jetty that will inter- 
cept and turn the Labrador current eastward, convert- 
ing it from a disintegrating current into a parallel 
escorting and protecting one. 

That the immensity of these two great absorbers, 
conveyors, and regulators of nature’s heat (each havy- 
ing a distinct mission unfulfilled) shall be fully under- 
stood; that the matter may be presented upon its 
merits, and as far as possible, with an agreed state of 
facts, descriptions of these currents are quoted, liter- 
ally, from the most eminent authorities. 

Lieutenant J. A. Pillsbury, U. S. N., in 1890, after 
three years in charge of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey Steamer Blake, Gulf Stream Investi- 
gation, writes: 

“Tt is difficult for the mind to grasp the immensity 
of this great ocean river. Its waters are characterized 
by a deep blue color, great clearness, and high tempera- 
ture. The moisture and varying temperature of the 
land depends largely upon the position of these cur- 
rents. The Gulf Stream is the greatest and most 
mighty of all terrestrial phenomena. The observations 
taken at its narrowest point were between three and 


How stream and current neutralize each other to-day 


culation of Waters of the Atlantic Ocean, 1911-12, 
lieutenant John C. Soley, U. S. N., retired, states: 
“The most wonderful current on the globe, the Gulf 
Stream, which carries its waters northward in un- 
broken volume, easily distinguished from the sur- 
rounding ocean by the difference of temperature and 
by the deep blue color. It is not only the warmest, 
but the deepest of all the great ocean currents, and 
wherever it flows serves to regulate all the processes 
of nature. The warm waters spread on the northern 
seas reaching up to Iceland; to the east coast of 
Greenland, where it flows into the Arctic basin; toward 
the northern shore of Spitzbergen and past Nova 
Zembla; into the waters of-the British Isles and 
around them into the North Sea, materially modifying 
the climate of Great Britain and all northern Europe. 
“The Gulf Stream is the most important and the 
best known of all the current phenomena because of 
its great length and expanse, its color, temperature 
and velocity, and its climatic effect on the lands bor- 
dering the entrance to the Arctic Basin, and in a 
lesser degree on the countries of southern Europe. 
The color of the water is purest blue, its temperature, 
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pendicularly head first, one-third of 
her length would be under water. 
Her propellers would be higher out of 
the water than the tops of the highest 
buildings in New York project above 
the streets. Over an area of about 
ten thousand square miles, it is much shoaler, from 
which, although two hundred miles from land and 
apparently in mid-ocean, it will be seen the depth is 
not very great. Thus we see that these two currents 
meet in a head-on collision on a shallow battle-field 
comprising some seventy thousand square miles. 

The ice-cold Labrador Current (as described) now 
passes Newfoundland, headed south, sweeps west- 
wardly around Cape Race and over the Grand Bank 
with considerable velocity, in a shallow, southwesterly 
stream, about two hundred and fifty miles wide and 
about two hundred feet deep, that occupies the whole 
depth and meets much of the waters of the warm 
Gulf Stream flowing rapidly in a directly opposite 
direction, also occupying nearly, if not the whole 
depth. : ; 

As a result of this meeting and the shoalness of 
the water in which it occurs, a part of the Labrador 
Current is projected in a northwesterly direction by 
the collision, while the Gulf Stream is forced more or 
less to the south, depending largely upon their rela- 
tive velocities. 

The effect is as if two giant trees were hurled 








against each other top to top, their branches and 


boughs interlaced in dire confusion. But, driven 
by the irresistible surge behind them, the two 
ocean rivers at length thrust each other some- 


what aside, the Labrador Current going partly to the 
northwest and the Gulf Stream for a time rebounding 
toward the south. 

A large part of the cold water of the Current here 
mixes with the warm water of the Stream. Some under- 
running it rises through and mixes with it at other 
points, greatly reducing. its temperature, and a part 
here at times goes under the Stream into the deep 
water of the Atlantic to the south after producing 
uprisings and cross-currents and continually mixing 
with the Stream from beneath. 

The Guif Stream has here received a staggering 
blow from which it never recovers. The eddies, cross- 
currents, and revolving motions thus created, prin- 
cipally in and because of the shoal waters, are the 
beginning of its end. To this meeting Maury refers: 

“Tt never overflows its liquid banks until it crosses 
the fortieth degree of north latitude and then, over- 
flowing its liquid banks, it spreads itself out for 
thousands of square leagues over the cold waters 
around.” 

Much of the heat of which the Gulf Stream has 
been thus deprived half-way on its journey would 
probably be retained by it until well within the frigid 
zone, which needs that heat, and the torrid zone the 
frigidity or capacity for absorbing heat which the 
Labrador Current would take from it, and which were 
neutralized when here exchanged by the two currents 
midway, benefitting neither their destination nor their 
battle-field. 

The immediate effect of the clash is the production 
of almost continuous fog on the Banks, and the carry- 
ing of icebergs south into the path of transatlantic 
steamers. If the Gulf Stream ran unbroken a few 
hundred miles farther north it would melt the bergs 
where they originate and before calving. The off- 
spring of these two great currents are the mongrels 
into which the Gulf Stream soon divides, they becom- 
ing aimless wanderers, without force or effect, com- 
pared with its previous irresistible majestic sweep, 
and thus enfeebled wholly unable to cope with the 
head-on southeasterly opposing flow of the European 
Polar current after its projection to the surface as it 
surmounts the great mid-Atlantic backbone, four hun- 
dred miles south of the Farraday Hills. 

Assuming the speed of the ice-cold Labrador Current 
at one mile per hour, which is less than its average 
over the site of the proposed jetty, two hundred miles 
long, averaging, say, two hundred and fifty feet deep 
(the course for twenty-five miles crossing the deeper 
Cape Race channel), we have a flow of about fifty 
billion cubie yards per hour, or more than one-half 
that of the Gulf Stream passing between Bemini and 
Cape Florida, which chills the eastern coast of the 
United States and Canada, producing our late springs 
and frequent fogs. 

It would require the burning of more than one 
million tons of coal per minute to heat this mass of 
ice-water from thirty-five to fifty-five degrees. 

The Gulf Stream issues from between Bemini and 
Cape Florida, having a velocity exceeding three miles 
per hour, forty miles wide and 1,200 feet deep, at a 
temperature above seventy-five degrees. The ice-laden 
current of brine, with an average temperature below 
thirty-two degrees, beginning with its fiercest attack 
and head-on charge upon the Grand Bank, never ceases 
its attack upon it to its issuing source, and, passing 
beneath it between Bemini and Cape Florida, even 
enters and chills it in its very cradle, the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


Question: How shail the integrity of these two 
great streams be preserved so that they shall be of 
the utmost service to mankind? 

Answer: By inducing the Labrador Current to make 
a sand bar of its own deposits, eventually raising it 
to the surface of the ocean as a neck of land to keep 
them apart, in the shoal waters upon the Great 
sanks, 

Again I seem to hear the exclamation, “ visionary 
But the idea is not visionary. On the contrary, it is 
exceedingly practical if we will but consider the facts 
in the case as can be demonstrated. 

It is proposed to construct this jetty principally 
by the scouring action of the Labrador Current, which 
will form a natural deposit of about three thousand 
to one, against and about any such obstruction as a 
narrow backbone of rip-rap (broken stone) to be laid 
easterly from Newfoundland, in the shoal water upon 
the Great Bank, to its easterly extremity, about two 
hundred miles, that will detlect the south-flowing 
Labrador Current (as described) into an easterly one 
of considerable velocity, whose lower, heavier stratum 
will sink, when its momentum is overeome, into the 
deep water of the American polar current, and with 
it proceed, as that branch of the polar current now 
does, southward through its channel, the great Amer- 
ican Valley, in the bed of the Atlantic, east of the 
Grand Bank, that extends from the Telegraph Plateau 
on the north to the torrid zone, and more than two 
miles beneath the Gulf Stream. 

The lighter top, fresher water, with its freight of 
ice and bergs, having a natura] tendency to the east 
and north, as do all lighter strata, will not tend to 
lose its easterly momentum, as does its heavier 
stratum, but with the heavier part will meet the Gulf 
Stream at the end of the jetty in a parallel flow, 
protecting it on the north side in their easterly jour- 
ney together, long after the cold saline and heavier 
stratum has lost its momentum and sunk, and until 
its ice has melted and its fresher water has been 
assimilated by the ocean or until it is lost in the 
north, 

It seems that the proposed jetty would be but the 
re-establishing of a part of the original and very recent 
coastal conformation of that part of Newfoundland, 
as appears to be indicated by the Virgin and East 
Rocks, and other impediments almost or upon the line 
et the proposed jetty. 

Excellent material and natural facilities for con- 
structing the rip-rap core or current impediment for 
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the jetty are at hand in the greatest abundance. Nature 
lias provided these at great elevation, as loose strata, 
easily handled rock and as rock of sedimentary and 
other formation having the proper specific gravity, 
and also the water with which through proper con- 
duits from some locations to sluice them into place 
for harbor and near-by construction or into large 
hopper barges for distant locations. 

Nature seems to favor this undertaking in nearly 
every way, offering by the agency of water, also pro- 
vided by high elevations, in some cases to bring the 
rock down to the location desired by gravity, and 
also in every instance to quarry the rock, to transport 
it up-hill against gravity, set it up in place just where 
directed in the dam better than man could. Again, by 
the agency of water in the form of current and wave 
action, quarrying and producing rounded sand and 
gravel, then elevating it from the ocean depths up- 
hill to the apex of the dam, placing it against the 
directing and obstructing rip-rap core, and in building 
the beach to high-water mark, only requiring a center 
core, or, as it were, a rock fence to guide her in her 
task. -And the deposit will be greatest during the 
winter months when man’s work will be discontinued. 

In comparisen with the difficulties at Panama 
nature here is truly kind. There the slides into the 
cuts of the mountain-sides at Culebra, where the 
blasted rock-like material when exposed to air or 
water quickly turns to mud, will likely continue to 
ooze from the sides of the cut like cream from a layer- 
cake. The dam at Gatun rests on a foundation in 
spots no stiffer than sausage, with its possibilities. The 
under-water removal of millions of tons of hard coral 
and calcareous rock in both approaches before any 
large vessel can reach either end of the canal, with a 
never-ending tendency to fill with silt after completion, 
with fair possibilities of an earthquake, and an un- 
healthy climate, all make comparison of nature’s at- 
titude most striking. ; 

The magnitude of this proposition at first thought 
is appalling, but the better it is understood the 
simpler, easier, and surer of construction it appears. 

Let us now consider the effects of building the jetty 
or sea-wall which shall separate the two mighty cur- 
rents and keep them from thwarting each other. The 
channel over the Grand Bank thus vacated by the Lab- 
rador Current—more than two hundred and fifty miles 
wide—would be occupied its entire depth by the Gulf 
Stream, whose position would always be fully four 
hundred miles farther north than it now is at times. 
It would follow the one-hundred-fathom contour from 
Cape Hatteras, approaching much nearer the coast 
of New Jersey than now, passing both sides of the 
Georges Shoal and Sable Island to the jetty upon 
which it would strongly impinge with a great ten- 
dency to upbuild it, scouring much material from the 
Grand Bank upon it, extending the top of the Grand 
Bank eastward, and delivering much round sand into 
the American pclar current, to again make its rounds 
by way of Cape Hatteras to the Grand Bank if not 
deposited on our eastern coast, as it probably then 
would be en route. 

The Gulf Stream, occupying the entire depth over 
the top of the Grand Bank, would largely eliminate 
the present bands of cold water rising there; through 
on the eastern side, and flowing south of the Flemish 
Cap (where between which and the end of the pro- 
posed jetty there is now in effect a partial such con- 
tinuation under water. 
seven hundred and fifty miles over water fifteen 
thousand feet deep practically uninterrupted un- 
til it met the disturbing influences of the Farra- 
day Hills, rising to within one thousand feet of 
the surface about a thousand miles northeast of the 
birthplace of the present mongrel currents, and more 
than half-way across the Atlantic, in the latitude of 
the Scilly Islands, and entirely escaping from its 
second most powerful disintegrating influence, that 
part of the ice-cold American polar current projected 
upward under the Stream by the great south toe of 
the Bank and elsewhere, in its accelerated westward 
sweep toward Hatteras. 

It will be in these very deep waters east of the 
Grand Bank that it will pass over the heavier bottom 
part of its rival on its downward way, and, under 
escort and protection of the lighter and ice-laden half 
ef its old rival fully three hundred miles north of the 
opposing European polar current (which it now en- 
counters head on), it would reverse the center of its 
sweep toward the pele, delivering its heat to those 
countries now requiring it and establishing a steamer 
lane free from fog, ice, and icebergs four hundred 
miles farther north than at present. The saving in 
time would be valuable; in safety, incalculable. 

The possible climatic effects upon the northern 
hemisphere by such a proposed conservation of the 
heat of the Gulf Stream are beyond conception. Re- 
ferring again to Pillsbury’s estimated flow of ninety 
billion cubic yards per hour passing Cape Florida, 
the heat passing north at that point, estimated between 
seventy-five and thirty-five degrees, would melt eighteen 
billion cubie yards of ice per hour, equivalent to about 
eighteen hundred square miles of ice ten feet thick 
per hour, or an amount of ice of that thickness equal 
to the entire polar sea, estimated at two million square 
niles, in less than forty-five days. , 

When it is remembered that the northern mongrel 
branch of the Gulf Stream now reaches as far north 
as Greenland with a temperature of fifty-three degrees, 
it seems probable that if only one-quarter of its initial 
heat when so protected reached the frigid zone it would 
melt every vestige of ice upon the northern hemisphere 
during the summers, and so attack Jack Frost in the 
rear, by establishing a warm polar sea in the winter, 
as to make Siberia and British North America de- 
sirable residential countries at all seasons, and greatly 
reduce the winter temperature of the temperate zone 
here and in Europe. 

There can be no doubt that the temperature of all 
northern Europe and America would be greatly tem- 
pered and benefited. The withdrawal of the Labrador 
Current would stop the north scouring counter-current 
or eddy along the United States coast, which has con- 
veyed whole farms, now in the ocean along the New 
Jersey coast (for which there are deeds on record), to 
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the south toe of the Grand Bank. A general naturai 
reconstruction of the whole coastal line would ensue 
from Florida to Newfoundland. The new eddy or 
south-setting counter-current formed by the Gulf 
Stream would be too far off shore to become a 
factor until several million acres of stolen land had 
been restored to the coast. Our former coast is now 
represented largely by the shoal waters of the con- 
tinental shelf, and its soil is now part of one great 
pile about three miles deep, the Grand Bank. ‘The 
restitution of this soil would remove less than eight 
feet off the top surface of this great pile about fifteen 
thousand feet deep. This would be redeposited on the 
coast of the United States—six million acres of shore 
front averaging fifty feet deep. 

During the same period the one-hundred-fathom line 
off the Diamond Shoals and Cape Hatteras would 
probably recede an aggregate of fully thirty miles 
under the scouring action of the Gulf Stream and its 
counter-current. There seem good reasons to believe 
that the Labrador Current’s capacity for reducing 
heat, when also thus conserved, would flow to the 
torrid zone, materially lowering the temperature of 
those waters and thereby the climate of the regions 
bordering upon them to an extent undreamed of. That 
would produce comparatively a more uniform tem- 
perature between the zones, and maintain a more 
uniform zonal temperature. The initial temperature 
of the Gulf Stream would be materially reduced 
thereby, but be more than compensated therefor by its 
increased volume and acceleration. 

The effect of the jetty upon the Labrador Current, 
by keeping it in its proper course, would be to unite 
it with the lower part of that current now intercepted 
by the Grand Bank. In its united form it would 
attain a greater speed than when divided and the 
upper part as now in constant conflict with as power- 
ful a current as the Gulf Stream moving in an opposite 
direction. This increased flow would be augmented 
and accelerated by the increased temperature and 
lesser weight of the top or warm current in the frigid 
zone, where very slight differences produce great 
effects, possibly producing a slight depression in the 
present height or level of the polar sea and thereby 
increasing the flow through the Bering Strait. There 
would also be a slight increase in the ocean height 
about the Antilles. 

It seems probable that the melting of the heavy ice- 
cap covering Greenland and other lands bordering on 
the polar sea, with or without such withdrawal of 
polar waters, would influence the inclination of the 
northern hemisphere more directly to the sun by rea- 
son of the greater weight of the Antarctic ice-cap at 
the south pole, and therefore greater centrifugal force 
or tendency of the south pole to assume the periphery 
in our solar orbit and thus add materially to the heat 
of the Northern Hemisphere, producing an area of 
perpetual day as far south as Scotland, for a long 
season, with no corresponding long night. 

When the effects of this Arctic flow are fully under- 
stood it will certainly receive the world-wide attention 
it deserves, especially when attention is drawn to the 
fact that during the period of less than twenty years 
between the dates of surveys (shown by recent United 
States government charts) in a channel about twenty- 
five miles wide, just east of Cape Race, the depth has 
increased more than one-third—from four hundred 
and twenty to five hundred and seventy-six feet. This 
is equivalent to the cutting away of a dam the height 
of a man reaching from New York to Chicago. 
Through this clear space ice-cold water is now pour- 
ing at the rate of more than one mile per hour where 
none passed twenty years previously. The Strait of 
Belle Isle should be closed excepting a passage for 
vessels. It is imperative that something shall be done 
in the near future to stay this northern flood, and a 
thorough and accurate survey should be made at once. 
There are good reasons to believe that the depth is 
increasing elsewhere upon the line of the proposed 
jetty, but there are no recent accurate surveys for com- 
parison. 

Another apparently unnoticed fact, which may pos- 
sibly be a coincidence, is that during about the same 
interval the flow of. water through Bering Strait, 
which is only about fifty miles wide and about two 
hundred and twenty-tive feet deep, has changed from 
a current setting out of the Arctic Ocean into the 
Pacific with a velocity of one-half mile per hour to 
9. current from the Pacific into the Arctic at a velocity 
of two miles per hour, which would be the natural 
result of the scouring away and increased flow of 
water over the Grand Bank at the point of location 
of the proposed jetty after a certain depth has been 
attained or any increased flow of the lower strata. 

Gigantic as this great undertaking is and attended 
with such enormous benefits, the moderate cost® of 
doing the work is surprising. The figures I give here 
are the net result of detailed and careful calculations. 

To draw correct conclusions for the performances 
of these two currents under the proposed new condi- 
tions that can be verified, the cause which underlies 
and controls their movements must be established. 

The cause now generally ascribed, which is set forth 
by the United States Hydrographic Office, 1912, is 
readily proved incorrect: “There are two classes of 
currents in the ocean, the temperature or surface cur- 
rents, and the compensation or subsurface current. 
The two great forces of density and gravity are the 
equalizing influences which regulate the movement of 
the waters between the equator and the poles. It is 
the energy of the sun which regulates the temperature, 
also regulates the specific gravity, directs the expan- 
sion or the contraction of the masses of water, and 
governs the whole system of oceanic circulation. The 
disturbance of equilibrium, by altering the tempera- 
ture and specific gravity of the water at different 
points on the earth’s surface, first produces expansion 
of the waters in the tropics with a continuous ten- 
dency of the warm water toward the Poles, but the 
existence of a continuous current in one general direc- 
tion involves also the existence of currents of reaction 
or compensation, so that the equilibrium destroyed by 
a flow in one direction may be restored by a flow in 
the opposite direction.” 

(Continued on page 24) 














HOW LEE’S MEN FOUGHT McCLELLAN’S AT ANTIETAM 
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General Burnside holding his ground at Antietam against a fierce Confederate assault 







N the 17th of this month occurred 
> the fiftieth anniversary of Antietam, 
BND) the first battle to be fought on 
WS Federal soil and the bloodiest single 
Wye action of the war. 
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ANH) WR East of the Alleghany Mountains 
AN Cery58) VS) the Federal armies, from the day of 
Ce 8a Bull Run in July, 1861, to September 





in the year following, had tasted 
nothing but failure and disaster. The utter incapacity 
of the Union generals, the successive defeats and retire- 
ments, had left the magnificent organizations of the 
Army of Virginia and the Army of the Potomac de- 
moralized and disheartened. The collapse of the 
Peninsula campaign, owing to McClellan’s over-caution, 
lack of promptness, and initiative, had given General 
Robert E. Lee time to weld his much smaller army 
into such a wonderfully mobile fighting force that it ap- 
peared irresistible. In his able lieutenants Jackson and 
Longstreet he had found born strategists and leaders 
of men. In the North the military departments were 
torn by the constant bickering of those in authority 
and honeycombed with petty jealousies. No wonder the 
ery soon rose: “ Abraham Lincoln, give us a man!” 

On the second of September President Lincoln turned 
to the only man who was acceptable and available in 
the impending crisis, and by a verbal order—for no 
other seems to exist—reinstated General George B. 
McClellan and committed everything to his hands. 
In this he had chosen well and wisely. A past master 
in details of organization, in less than two weeks 
McClellan had accomplished wonders. 
wreck—in which the Army of Virginia disappeared— 
emerged the new Grand Army of the Potomac, magniti- 
cently equipped, well fed, its ranks replenished and 
forgetful of the habit of defeat, full of hope and 
energy. If it had had a second Lee to command it the 
story of the war would have been changed, few if any 
of the invaders now across the Potomac would have 
escaped, Lee, Jackson, Longstreet, and every prominent 
Southern commander would have been prisoners of war, 
Richmond would have fallen before the end of the 
month. 

But one man saw clearly the great chance, and he a 
civilian—Abraham Lincoln. How it must have torn 
his soul to see that opportunity slip by! Blundering 
misjudgements, the stupidity, timidity, and incapacity 
of those high in authority were the reasons for the 
failure. 

Lee had invaded Maryland and encamped near the 
town of Frederick. Although accurate figures are hard 
to obtain and reports are conflicting, he had with him, 
all told, not over forty-three thousand: men, if so many. 
McClellan led out from the vicinity of the national 
capital, by his own figures, nearly ninety thousand, and 
there were within less than a two days’ march twelve 
thousand more that should have been united with him. 
With his habitual over-estimation of the enemy, Mc- 
Clellan had in his mind multiplied Lee’s forces by 
three. But on the other hand, in the face of Lee’s 
accurate knowledge of the fact that he must be out- 
numbered almost two to one, the Southern leader had 
the temerity to divide his forces. 

There was a reason. At Harpers Ferry lay a body 
of twelve thousand Federal troops, waiting, as it hap- 
pened, a fair prey to Lee’s strategy. Lee knew 
McClellan’s weakness, but was unaware of the sudden 
and marvelous reorganization and rehabilitation of his 
army. Boldly he despatched Jackson and the divisions 
of Generals McLaws and Walker to capture the Harpers 
Ferry garrison. 

It was confessedly a mistake to have left the twelve 
thousand at this point, and, to do him justice, McClel- 
lan had demurred at their remaining, but General 
Halleck could not come to a decision. He issued no 
orders for their withdrawal, nor did he give proper 
directions for the defense of their position. On the 
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fifteenth, after a series of military errors on the part of 
Celonel D. S. Miles, who was mortally wounded, and 
General Julius White, on whom the supreme com- 
mand devolved, Harpers Ferry was surrendered early 
in the morning with over eleven thousand men, seventy- 
three pieces of artillery, and thirteen thousand small 
arms. There were also gathered in stores of clothing, 
shoes, and blankets, that were welcomed by the ragged 
and barefooted victors. 

But now to military students comes the almost in- 
comprehensible part of the affair. On the 13th there 
was found in Frederick and brought to McClellan the 
written order sent to the. Confederate General D. H. 
Hill detailing these movements; thus McClellan was 
informed positively that Lee had divided his army. 
On this same day the Confederate commander, now to 
the west of South Mountain in Pleasant Valley, was 
told of his adversary’s slow approach from the East 
on the two passes through the range. He was prob- 
ably also aware by this time that his own plans had 
been known. His position was precarious, but, undis- 
mayed, he met the emergency. 

Lee despatched a message to McLaws to divert from 
the attack on the Ferry part of his force and seize on 
Cromptons Gap—the pass nearer the Potomac. D. H. 
Hill received instructions to hurry back from Boons- 
boro and defend Turners Gap, the only other way 
hrough the mountain; Longstreet was countermarched 
to his support. 

A little more hurry, a little less caution, a little of 
that, often needed quality of impetuosity on the part 
of McClellan and his subordinates, who seemed to 
have taken their cue from him, and the Confederate 
movement would have been too late! As it was, after 
many tentative trials, the crests were carried by 
Franklin at Cromptons, and Burnside at Turners Gap, 
late in the afternoon of the 14th. Great bravery had 
been shown by both attack and defense—but the 
superiority of numbers told. 

Early on the morning of the 15th the Federal army 
was on the western slope. Pleasant Valley lay smiling 
before it. Longstreet and D. H. Hill, by a march of 
ten miles in the darkness, had retired on Sharpsburg. 
Six miles to the south of the Federal left wing the 
garrison of Harpers Ferry was still holding out, en- 
ecuraged by the sounds of their hoped-for rescuers’ 
guns. A night march of Franklin’s troops would have 
compelled a raising of the siege. Long after daylight 
the victorious troops on the mountain listened to the 
sound of the conflict that soon diminished and died 
away. Before any decided movement had been made, 
Harpers Ferry had fallen. Leaving General A. P. Hill 
to receive the surrender, Jackson, in obedience to 
orders, marched to join Lee at Sharpsburg. 

The Southern commander-in-chief was on the defen- 
sive now and in great danger; but he records that the 
news of Harpers Ferry, received about noon, “ reani- 
mated the courage of his troops.” The only forces 
that were with him were the divisions of Longstreet 
and Hill, tired from their constant marching and 
shaken by the hard handling they had received the 
day before. Jackson was south of the Potomac, hurry- 
ing up in the direction of the Shepherdstown ford; 
A. P. Hill and the divisions of McLaws and Walker 
were collecting their spoils miles away in the River 
Valley. 

It was McClellan’s second chance. He had but to 
advance quickly and two-thirds of Lee’s army would 
be out of any conflict that might follow. But believ- 
ing yet in his fortunes, Lee fairly challenged a 
meeting, apparently not counting the odds nor the 
fact that, strategically, he was worsted. 

Delays, confusion, cross purposes on the march, now 
held back the Federal armies. If McClellan had any 
intention of assailing—and it is averred he had—the 
opportunity passed by. .- > 

On the 16th Lee formed his thin line of defense in a 
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strong position in a crescent to the east of the town 
of Sharpsburg, fronting the deep little valley of An- 
tietam Creek and the heights that rose beyond it; the 
winding Potomac was to the northwest, west, and 
south of him and his line of retreat into Virginia lay 
open at Shepherdstown ford. 

All the morning Lee watched the shining line of 
McClellan’s great army marching up to join Richard- 
son’s and Sykes’s divisions that had arrived on the 
slopes the day before. Scarcely a mile away the blue 
hosts deployed in great masses on the hillside. The 
creek, sluggish and deep, but crossed by four bridges— 
three of which were on Lee’s front—lay about half-way 
between the two armies. Only Franklin’s command 
was absent from McClellan, who had with him at the 
time some seventy-eight thousand effective men. Op- 
posed to them in a drawn-out line were certainly not 
more than nineteen thousand at the utmost, and 
Lee held back no reserve—every man was on his battle 
front. 

By two o’clock of the 16th the crest of the hills was 
lined with the Federal artillery, but no advance was 
made until the afternoon, when Hooker crossed the 
Antietam unopposed about four o’clock and, practi- 
cally unsupported, began a battle of his own. 

It was another lost chance. If the Federal Army— 
even deducting a large reserve—had been moved 
forward in one simultaneous attack that day, Lee 
would have been annihilated before sunset. It is 
doubtful if he could have made good a retreat with a 
fraction of his forces. But it was not in McClellan’s 
nature to grasp opportunity by the throat and force 
conclusions; he let it pass by him. The divisions of 
the Confederate Generals McLaws and Anderson joined 
Tee on the morning of the 17th, and D. H. Hill ar- 
rived opportunely in the afternoon. It was as if they 
had been waited for by their enemy. 

To recount the various and separate engagements of 
broken and isolated commands that made up the battle 
of Antietam would take up more space than such as 
this article would allow. McClellan’s general plan was 
well conceived, but late, as usual. Blunder followed 
blunder, delay followed delay; it was attack and re- 
pulse, charge and countercharge. Slaughter and fierce 
fighting marked the day. Lee moved his troops from 
one point of his defenses to another, with swiftness 
and skill he shifted his splendid fighting forces, de- 
pleted but never demoralized. Fortune wavered and 
varied, ultimate exhaustion was soon due; the desper- 
ate challenges of fate began to tell. The losses 
mounted up to awful figures. The blue-clad troops 
engaged left twenty per cent. dead and wounded on the 
field; one regiment, the Third Wisconsin of Gordon’s 
Brigade, suffered the appalling loss of sixty per cent. 
At one time, when Franklin’s column had come up, 
tired from their long march, but full of fight, MeClel- 
lan had but to give the order and he would have rolled 
back the Confederate center. But the order was never 

iven. 

All this time nearly thirty thousand splendid troops 
lay practically inactive—the magnificent Fifth and 
Sixth corps and the cavalry were to all intents and 
purposes spectators of the scene. 

When darkness descended and the fighting waned, 
each army held its ground. Although a resumption of 
hostilities on the morning of the 18th would, if MeClel- 
lan brought up his fresh corps, have changed history, 
nothing was done. In the night hours of the 18th 
Lee forded the Potomac and entered Virginia. When, 
on the morning of the 19th, McClellan advanced. there 
was none to dispute his passage. 

Both forces had suffered fearfully. South Moun- 
tain and the battle of the 17th had cost McClellan 
14,794 men, with many officers and generals. At An- 
tietam the total footed up to 12,469 killed, wounded, 
and missing. The Confederate losses must have been 
scarcely less. 
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Fledglings and their machines lined up for flight. On the left is Miss Harriet Quimby, whose recent tragic death added one more to the long roll of victims of aviation 


was fighting its way in uncer- 
lights over the Long 
Island plains. It came, violet and 
pink, cutting the mist with flaming 









er 8 arrows, glowing, transforming vague 
\ \ shadows into houses, trees, a wire 
S92 ‘) fence. ‘Then, litting suddenly, the 
Sore. 62> mist disclosed to us the Aviation 
Os ¢X Field, near Garden City—the rows 


of long shed-like hangars, the grand-stands, the smooth 
turf studded with the white posts of pylons—our des- 
tination. 

We had passed the night at a friend’s house and 
had risen before the sun. This unwonted act was nec- 
essary, he had explained, if we were to see the fledg- 
lings learning to fly. Of course we had protested, 
begging for seven-o’clock clemency, but he had been 
obdurate, declaring: 

“I brought you fellows down here to see the stunts 
at the Flying School, and there’s more doing just 
after dawn than at any time during the day.” 

So we had yielded. All of which explains why day- 
break found us trudging up the road toward the big 
Aerodrome that fronts Nassau Boulevard. As we en- 
tered the field and hastened toward the hangars we 
saw two green doors thrown back and the wide frame 
of a biplane appear in the aperture. 

“Hurry!” instantly exclaimed our friend. 
one of the machines they use for the fledglings. 
must be getting ready for a lesson.” 

We broke into a trot and quickly became a part of 
the curious little group that had gathered around the 
motionless aeroplane. Peering into the engine was a 
young and rather good-looking man, and talking to 
him was the teacher—older, shorter, and more wiry— 
a man with dark piercing eyes like a bird’s. Then 
the young man straightened suddenly, and we saw 
he wore a ’varsity sweater with the black letter “ P” 
sewn on the chest and a black leather helmet suggest- 
ing the football field. 

“His name is James,” whispered our guide. He 
came down here to learn to fly after he left college. 
The other man is Kellum. He used to be with the 
Wrights, a star flyer. Now he’s teaching, and sel- 
dom goes up in the air.” 

“But why do they have these lessons so early in 
the morning,” lamented the other man who had come 
down from New York with me. 

“Because the air is calmer—easier to fly in,” ex- 
plained our friend. “ Besides, few people are up this 
time of the day, and there’s no danger of running 
down spectators who erowd out on the field.” 

Now the young man in the sweater and football 
helmet had jumped into the driver’s seat. We saw 
him grasp the controls rather theatrically, shouting 
to the mechanicians, “ All right. Start her up!” 


“ That’s 
They 
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we saw the machine was trembling—an inanimate 
thing, suddenly given life, swaying slightly, eager to 
spring forward. Behind the propellers the grass was 
blown flat; the men were clinging to the tail, pulling 
as one does in a tug of war. ‘he explosions increased 
in volume; a bluish smoke drifted between the planes. 
Then we saw the instructor wave his hands, and, re- 
leasing their hold, the men fell face forward and the 
machine jumped across the grass. Down the field it 
hopped, gathering speed with every turn of the pro- 
pellers. 

* That’s what they call ‘ grass-cutting,’ ” explained 
our little information bureau. “ After they teach a 
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The sad end of a fledgling’s flight—in this 
case without serious results to the occupant 
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fledgling the principles of the aeroplane and his me- 
chanical knowledge is perfect they let him drive over 
the grass." He spends days at this and later weeks 
at simply lifting a few feet and coming down.” 

“Why is that?” we asked ° 

“ Grass-cutting is to give the fledgling the instinct 
for control and to accustom him tc the ‘feel’ of the 
machine. Before he acquires these things any attempt 
to fly would be dangerous and foolhardy. That pupil 
James, for instance, would no more attempt to leave 
the ground than you. Some day soon the instructor 
will tell him he is equipped to, and then he will, 
but not before. 


We turned to see what had become of James, the 
“ orass-cutter.” Far down the field, the biplane was 
bumping along; headed for the fence. ‘The roaring 
of his motor was borne to us. 

“Why doesn’t he shut off?” 

It was the instructor. He looked worried. 
we heard him exclaim: 

“Oh! He’s going up 

Vividly against the spreading gold of the Eastern 
sky we made out the silhouette of the aeroplane as 
it rose slowly from the ground. James, we concluded, 
was the dark dot that rested motionless amid the gray 
tracery of cross-pieces and planes. Farther and 
farther he went, headed apparently for Garden City. 
We heard the instructor groan. Then we were startled 
to see one of the wing tips rise above the other, the 
machine bank and turn, cross level with the horizon, 
and, turning again, come swimming back toward the 
field. Louder and louder grew the droning of the 
engine, and before we realized it James was over our 
heads. 

“Come down! Come down!” shouted the instruct- 
or, forgetting that his voice would be drowned in 
the roaring of the cylinders. 

But the machine only turned and swooped down 
the field, crossing the horizon as it had done before 
and soaring back toward us. Again the circuit was 
completed. James’s mastery of the biplane was per- 
fect; the turns were wonderfully executed; a level 
keel was kept. . The mechanicians were talking ex- 
citedly and gesticulating, marveling at the superb 
driving. Off by himself, however, stood the instruct- 
or—silent, thoughtful. He knew that James was un- 
fitted to be swooping above the field; that only a 
kind Providence must be guiding the machine for him; 
that it was a serious breach against the discipline of 
the school; that other fledglings, seeing James’s suc- 
cess, would venture into the air and possibly be killed; 
that he would have to expel James. 

Then, as we craned our necks to follow James, we 
saw him waving frantically with his left hand. We 
fancied it a signal of triumph. He hummed over- 
head and down the field. The instructor’s eyes nar- 
rowed. Suddenly one of the mechanicians darted to 
his side. 

“Hurry!” he shouted. “Run down the field. He’s 
trying to tell us that he wants to come down, and he 
wants us over there to stop him.” 

Already the figures in blue were swarming over the 
grass. The biplane was descending. 

“Shut off your motor!” somebody yelled. The cyl- 
inders continued rumbling, however, and, swooping 
down, the machine dashed across the grass. How 
those mechanicians did it is beyond me, but they 
threw themselves on the tail and with their weight 
managed to bring the machine to a stop. Still the 
engine was roaring and 
the propellers hacking. 


Then 


1? 





Two men in_ blue 
overalls laid hold of 
the wooden propellers. 


Others grasped — the 
tail of the machine 
and dug their heels in 
the grass with the evi- 
dent intent of holding 
it a captive. The 
teacher put his hands 
to his mouth = and 
shouted : 

** Remember now, 
James. Don’t leave the ° 
ground! Just cross 
the field and shut off 
your engine at the 
other end.” 

He nodded te the 
figures in the overalls. 
Instantly they twirled 
the propellers, casually 
at first, as if expecting 
no result. Then they 
whirled them harder, 
and a feeble coughing 
emanated from the 
engine. Harder. 
harder, and the cough 
grew into a= grumble 
a snarl, an angry roar- 
ing. Then the motor 
began to explode freely 








“Shut off the engine! 
Shut off!” yelled the 
mechanicians. 

Then one of them 
reached in and moved 
the throttle, and the 
mad whirling of the 
propellers ceased. We 
watched James. He 
rose stiffly in his seat, 
and, stepping out, sank 
to the ground—a man 
exhausted. Congratu- 
7 lations on his wonder- 

ful flight were being 
poured upon him 
when the _ instructor, 
scowling frankly, shout- 
dered through the 
group. 

“* James,” he snapped, 
“what did you go up 
for?” 

“T couldn’t stop the 
motor when I got to the 
other end of the field,” 
he replied, weakly. “I 
broke the throttle cord. 
If I hadn’t gone up, I 
would have smashed 

. into the fence. It was 








and the two propellers 
slashed the air. Now 


Pupils holding back a machine until the signal to let go is received 
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my only chance.” 


“Nonsense,” ex: 














claimed the instructor. “If you’d simply pressed your 
foot against the brake it would have cut off the mag- 
neto and the engine would have stopped!” 

James looked at him in wide-mouthed amazement. 

“So I could,” he grinned, sheepishly. “I never 
thought of that.” 

Whereupon the instructor cast his hands overhead 
in a gesture of helplessness. 

Such was the incident we witnessed one morning at 
the Aviation School near Garden City. It happened 
in Spring when the fledglings begin to stretch out 
their pin feathers. Oddly enough, like young birds, 
the learning aviators attempt to leave their nests on 
the ground with the coming of spring. ‘These nests 
are most of them located on Long Island. There is 
the Wright-Burgess School, the Moisant School, the 
Queen School. ‘To them goes the man who would be- 
come a fledgling, then a bird. Fer $500 he receives 
tuition. This $500, however, is in most cases only a 
beginning. There are items of breakage that mount 
high. Every time he smashes a part of the machine 
it goes on his bill, and unless the fledgling be lucky 
the totals are apt to run high. Think of wrecking a 
machine worth $5,000! Some of them do. Also there 
is a bill in life and limb to be paid. Accidents are 
bound to occur at the schools. At one I know of two 
men were killed last year and twenty badly injured. 
This is an unusually disastrous record, however, for 
the instructors are so careful that only some condi- 
tion that they are powerless to guard against can 
cause an accident. 

In most cases the instructors, like the one who had 
James under his wing, are retired aviators. They 
are men who were sensations when aviation was in 
its beginning and who withdrew from active flying 
because of accidents or a feeling that some day a fatal 
accident would overtake them. For teaching the 
fledglings they often receive $200 a week, and some- 
times more. There is Welsh of the Wright School. 
In addition to a high salary he receives a special 
fee every time he leaves the ground in an _ aero- 
plane. 

There is a shaft raised to the lost hopes of aviators 
near Mineola. It’s called the “ bone-yard,” and con- 
sists of a pathetic-looking heap of smashed and splin- 
tered aeroplanes. Here, piled and tangled, lie the re- 
mains of machines upon which men have spent hun- 
dreds of dollars and hundreds of hopes. Some of them 
flew and fell; others never flew at all. Still others, 
showing excellent workmanship, were thrown on the 
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Ten feet from the ground and on a line for the fence 


pile because their builders had under-estimated the 
cost of construction and had gone “ broke” with the 
work but half finished. Under the pile you will find 
the frame of a fantastic thing, built by a young Japa- 
nese. It smashed on the first flight. The inventor’s 
money was gone, and to-day you will find him in a 
shed near the field, turning out wonderful aeroplane 
workmanship—for somebody else. Near it is the 
broken dream of Miiller the old German—a machine 
built to follow the lines of a bird that did not exist. 

And I recall the-case of a little Frenchman—Loray. 
For a year he had worked around the hangars as a 
master mechanic, getting big wages. He lived miser- 
ably, almost starving himself, saving nearly every 
dollar he made. His goal was the purchase of an 
aeroplane. Finally enough was added to the little 
stake he had brought with him from France to buy 
a second-hand machine. I remember well the morning 





Loray first appeared with it; how he swaggered among 
his mechanicians and, climbing into the driver’s seat, 
gazed proudly about him; how he rose skilfully into 
the air and then— 

A sudden current took the machine, overturned it 
before he could manipulate the planes, and drove 
him down to earth. It crashed and splintered into 
countless fragments. Fearing Loray had been killed, 
we sprang forward, and then he scrambled out of the 
wreckage and stood silently watching the machine. 
We felt sorry for him. All the weeks of starving and 
scrimping had gone for naught—all the money he had 
in the world lay strewn there with the tattered canvas 
and jagged wood. Then we saw he turned impatiently 
on his heel. Coming toward us, he grinned with splen- 
did nerve, and exclaimed: 

“ Well, I go back to my mechanician’s job, and make 
more money to buy a machine.” 
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CESK SDUBA, like the United States, is in 

OS the throes of a Presidential election, 
op but what does it matter? What 
EX does anything matter—anything po- 


bacco? Juba’s prosperity and 

Cuba’s future rest on tceo solid a 
basis ever to be destroyed by any commotion between 
the ins and outs. The cane will sprout and the tobacco 
plant blossom whether General Gomez is re-elected or 
not, whether the Liberals fail or succeed in composing 
their differences, whether Sefior Zayas fulfils his ambi- 
tion to become President or whether General Menocal 
is installed in the Palace. There will be plenty of 
hubbub and excitement, no doubt, before the issue is 
decided; even in the United States, I believe, a Presi- 
dential campaign is not altogether a time of quiet 
thinking, sober action, and restrained oratory; the 
café’s will buzz, the Prado will seethe with gossip, 
the newspapers will proclaim the fatefulness of the 

crisis; but whatever happens, Cuba will still remain 
Cuba, with the most fertile soil in the world, and 
secure in its ability to produce an incomparable to- 
bacco and the best and cheapest sugar that is grown 
and manufactured anywhere. Even politics cannot 
ruin Cuba; the word, indeed, is as inapplicable to the 
“Pearl of the Antilles” as to France or America 
itself. Under whatever form of government, the island 
will always draw from its soil an inexhaustible power 
of recuperation. The formal and external edifice may 
change, may be overthrown, may be rebuilt by new 
hands and in conformity with an alien design; but the 
foundations on which it rests are indestructible. What, 
above all else, one carries away with one after a visit 
to Cuba is the memory of humming mills in a heavy 
molasses-laden atmosphere, of billowing plains of 
sugar-cane, of endless trains puffing with their loaded 
cars through the green fields, of men in white riding 
stiff and straight on their nimble little ponies around 
the plantations, of swarthy, wiry workers in the fie!d 
cutting the cane with three strokes of the machete. 
Or else it is the memory of acres of cheese-cloth, of 
drying-sheds and curing-barns, of palm-leaf bales of 
the precious herb, of whitewashed factories, of deft, 
instinctive fingers moulding and shaping, of an unerr- 
ing eye judging and sorting, of a roomful of engrossed 
artisans, or, rather, artists, plying their craft in silence 
at their benches while one of their number reads the 
day’s paper aloud. Sugar and tobacco—these are the 
realities of Cuban life. Destroy them and everything 
else—the towns and the railways, the banks and the 
stores, all urban and rural existence—is brought to 
a stop. Preserve them and everything else is pre- 
served with them. 

It is only since going to Cuba that I have felt my- 
self worthy to be a smoker. My present claim to 
enjoy a Havana cigar with a quiet conscience is that 
I have watched its evolution almost from the seed. 
I have stood among the tobacco plants as they grow 
under cheese-cloth or in the open fields. I have seen 
the leaves cut and hung in rows up to the very roof 
of the great curing-barns. I have seen them heaped 
together to sweat and ferment, sorted for size and 
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quality and strength, and baked in huge sheets of pith 
from the relative palm-tree. And these bales I have 
followed to the vaults of the factory, where they are 
stored sometimes for a couple of years to allow the 
sap of oil of the leaves to penetrate their every fiber. 
On the completion of this maturing process I have 
stood by while the leaves were plunged, a handful at a 
time, into a tank of clear spring water to restore 
their pliability. I have seen them then taken to the 
stripping-room and the central stems removed prepara- 
tory to a further brief period of fermentation in cedar 
barrels; and I have tried. in vain to understand the 
incommunicable instinct of eye and touch and taste 
that guides the blender in reaching the particular 
ideal of flavor, strength, and quality he has in view. 
And having seen all this I feel emboldened to testify 
that even Mr. Kipling’s handsome declaraticn that “a 
gocd cigar is a smoke,” fell below the mark. Just as 
cigar-making is not a business, but an art, so a good 
cigar is something far more than a smoke. I should 
rather call it a salad. Yes, even with the fear of the 
professional humorist before my eyes, I should rather 
call it a salad. It is a compound of leaves not from 
one plantation, but possibly from a dozen, and not 
of one year, but of several; and the task of selecting 
these leaves so as to produce the wished-for effect, of 
choosing the parent blend, and of seeing that this blend 
predominates with slight but distinctive variations in 
every one of the hundred or the two hundred shapes 
and sizes into which a given brand is manufactured, 
is among the most anxious and delicate in the whole 
industry—an industry that, at every stage, from the 
seedling to the finished cigar, asks an extraordinary 
degree of deftness and discrimination. 

One sees the perfection of both qualities at work 
if one strolls, as I have strolled, through the Havana 
cigar-factories, through the rooms, above all, where 
the cigars are actually rolled. In these sunny, white- 
washed halls, slashed by parallel rows of desks, filled 
with workers of all hues, there is not a trace of 
machinery to be seen. A block of maple, a small 
curved knife, the “wrappers” that form the outer 
skin of the cigar under a damp cloth on the left, 
the “ fillers” that form its body on the right, and be- 
tween them the dusky Cuban artist, with generations 
of trained aptitude behind him—that is all. It is per- 
fectly right, I must again insist, to speak of him as 
an artist. Without a mould or binder or any pattern 
to follow, he turns out his fifty, seventy-five, or hun- 
dred cigars a day, all identical in shape, size, and 
weight. And he is an artist in more than the ex- 
quisiteness of his touch and the sureness of his eye. 
Working by the piece and highly paid, he enjoys a few 
days off and takes them when he pleases, and while at 
work he insists on being amused. His amusement 
takes the form of being read to aloud. At every cigar- 
factory in Havana you will find a reader, engaged and 
paid by the cigar-makers themselves, standing in an 
improvised pulpit near the centre of ‘the room and re- 
galing his audience with the daily paper or a novel. 
Some of these readers receive as much as $40 and $50 
a week, and not a few of them were elected as mem- 
But besides this 
there is another indulgence that the Cuban cigar- 
maker demands for himself—the right to smoke at 
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his employer’s expense so long as he is at work. 
Every morning six high-grade wrappers are handed to 
him for his own use, and in them he folds as much as 
he likes of the filler supplied him for the day’s work. 
The cigars thus made and consumed are said to cost 
the Havana tobacco industry a sum of close on 
$2,500,000 a year. It is an old tale of how Gustavo 
Bock offered to make his employees a present of his 
factory and plantations if they in return would give 
him the cigars they rolled for themselves. Very sen- 
sibly they declined the offer. 

From the makers’ benches the finished cigars of a 
given brand go to the sorting-room. There under a 
strong and steady north light—all the work in the 
Havana factories, by the by, is done by daylight— 
they are examined for imperfections of length, thick- 
ness, and quality, and graded in heaps according to 
the color of the wrapper. The untrained eye will 
detect perhaps half a dozen variations of shade where 
the expert’s sees a hundred. Once past the ordeal of 
selection, the cigars are stored in huge cupboards of 
cedar wood until their accumulating quantities or 
orders from abroad sound the hour for packing. But 
even when snugly pressed in their boxes their troubles 
are not necessarily over. Tobacco absorbs moisture 
and odors with a greed unequaled by sponges or by 
milk, and a careless or ignorant importer or retailer 
may ruin in a few days the careful work of months. 
All this and much more I saw and had explained to 
me. But the best of my experiences in Havana was to 
talk to the heads of the great factories and to find 
them poking a scornfully good-humored finger through 
nearly all of the average smoker’s most cherished 
theories. The average smoker believes that a dark 
wrapper means a strong cigar and a light wrapper a 
mild one; and he is absolutely wrong. There is no 


connection whatever between color and _ strength. 
Squeezing cigars and smelling them are equally 
fallacious as tests of quality. Se, too, is the color 


and firmness of the ash; the notion that the whiter 
the ash and the longer it stays on the better the 
cigar, is altogether erroneous. The best Havanas burn 
with a clear steel-gray ash, and its duration and 
length are mainly determined by the size of the pieces 
used in the fillers. Then, again, the men in Havana 
insisted to me that a spotted cigar meant less than 
nothing so far as quality, whether good or bad, was 
concerned; that the barometer affects cigars far more 
than the thermometer; that the silky-looking wrapper 
is as much to be avoided as the veiny one or the one 
that is oily in patches; that cigars should neither be 
so soft as to yield readily to the pressure of the fingers 
nor so dry as to crackle; that most of the talk about 
“condition” is pure ignorance, the Americans being 
right in preferring a moist cigar, and the English 
equally right in preferring a drier one—the vital point 
in each case being the proper period of. recovery from 
the sea-sickness that cigars contract as easily as their 
smokers, a period that varies with the length of the 
voyage; that except for the expert, who has given his 
whole life to the business, there are virtually no out- 
ward indications that’can be relied upon in choosing 
a cigar; and that for the average man, anxious to find 
out whether a given Havana is of good quality through- 
out and will burn well, the only test is to smoke it, 
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By Brevard Mays Connor 


<EQHE heat brooded over the white 
“2 waste that was Arroya with the 
palpable heaviness of stone, pcrg 
§ the uneasy wind from the Gulf of 
F all its freshness and flattening out 
aS not only the shadows, seemingly, 

but all animate life as well. ‘Be- 
sides the dizzy dance of the heat 
waves walling the prairie around, 
there was but one moving thing—the blue smoke curl- 
ing from the station agent’s pipe, that was caught by 
the wind, hurried in a thin stream out of the window, 
and then dissipated itself in the white glare of the 
inidday sky. 

The agent himself leaned back against the wall, 
aching lids resting wearily on pasty, unshaven cheeks. 
God had forgotten Arroya. It was a byword among 
men, and therefore decencies such as shaving were 
unnecessary. 

Far out in the blazing hell a low rumble burst into 
being from the womb of silence, announcing its birth 
with a long quivering shriek. Without. opening his 
eyes the agent reached up and tugged the cord that 
let down the red “stop” sign across the track, and 
still with closed eyes he raised the flask that lay in 
his lap to his lips, half draining it before he set it 
down. In Arroya no one even drank with decency. 

The rumble that had increased to a roar was aug- 
mented by two short, angry blasts and the grind of 
the brakes, and No. 4 grated to a halt. The rotund 
little conductor hopped off and glanced irascibly up 
and down the platform. 

“Where the devil are your passengers? Where the 
devil are they, Tom? Ain’t it enough to make us stop 
in a place like this without keepin’ us waitin’ ?” 

The agent opened his eyes lazily and sent another 
thread of smoke up into the midday sky. 

“Is Doe on the train, Pat?” he drawled, thickly. 

‘Yeh, she’s back in the chair-car somewhere. 
her?” 

The agent nodded 
tripped gingerly over 
his beet-colored face. 

“Oh, Doc!” he called. 
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Want 


and the rotund little conductor 
the smoking boards, mopping 


“Oh Doe—a call for you.” 


A groan answered him from the depths of the 
coach. 
“Vot—in Arroya? O Lord!” 


“It’s mighty mean, I know, but—” 
“Don’t be so imbatient; I’m coming,” and_ Dr. 


Brandt climbed down the steps and with the wisdom 
of long residence immediately sought the shade. 

“So long,” called the — and waved his hand 
and jerked aboard as No. 4 puffed out on her trip to 
the southern edges of civilization. 

The worthy doctor straightened her crumpled linen 
dress with a jerk, shaking off what she could of the 
white alkali dust. It was drought year in Arroya, a 
place of droughts, and the white, clinging dust was 
everywhere. 

“Vot is it, Tom?” 

The agent stretched, 
into an upper register. 

“Only a greaser—hum. 


she asked, impatiently. 
the yawn carrying his voice 
Some trouble over a girl at 
a dance last night, I believe. He’s lving out in the 
cactus somewhere with a hole in him. Juan is coming 
with a rig in a minute. He’ll tell you.” 

Dr. Brandt leaned back against the wall despite the 
resin drops studding the surface of the cheap pine 
boards, and fanned herself until her carved gold ear- 
rings vibrated in sympathy. 

“A greaser! Now, ain't dot der limit! And I hoped 
to be on my south porch to-night with a pitcher of 
ice dea! Ach, dis is der devil’s country!” 

“If you mean hell, it’s worse. I can’t see how you, 
a woman, can stand it, and especially being a railroad 
doctor, jumping all over the country, night and day.” 

She sniffed audibly. 

“Voman? I’m der best man of de lot of you, 
you know it. Vhy don’t you get married?” ~ 

The suddenness of it brought his head forward with 
a jerk. . 

“Me? Say 


and 


if I hated a girl enough | might do it.” 
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“Vell, you got to do it—or get out.” 

“Why?” he growled, suspiciously. 

She turned like a flash and, reaching through the 
open window, brought back the half-empty flask. 

“Dis is vhy,” she grunted, and with one sweep of 
her powerful arm crashed the glass into a million 
splinters against the rail. ‘The agent sprang to his 
feet, horror on his pasty face. 

“Aw, Doc—” 

“Don’t you ‘aw’ me. Ain’t dis place bad enough 
widout dot you should take to whiskey? <Ain’t it?” 

A spasm of the weak’s blinding rage crossed his 
face. 

“You didn’t have the right,” he stormed. “You 
didn’t have the right to break it. ‘That was my last 
drop. What business is it of yours to come butting 
into my affairs? You ain’t God Almighty.” 

“Shut up,” she commanded, sharply, facing him 
with firm lips and capable arms akimbo on her ample 
hips. 10d has forgotten Arroya and I’ve got to do 
der best by him I can. Vot would you boys do widout 
me, hein? 


Vot would you have done when you lay oud 


The girl ran to 
him, half in fear, 
half protectingly 


on der peninsula wid der typhoid if Dr. Brandt hadn’t 
come across der bay in a storm, hein? <Ain’t I got der 
right, hein? Ain’t I?” 

Her greater fire subdued his, and his eyes fell. 

“You was a nice young feller when you come here, 
Tom,” she went on, relentlessly, ‘and now look at 
you.” 

“It was my last drop,” he whined, and then the pity 
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of it broke him and he bent his head, strangling on 
a sob. 

“Stop dot blubbering,” she commanded, but more 
kindly. “I’ll see Carlyle to-morrow and have you oud 
of here by this time next veek. Stop dot blubbering. 
Here comes Juan.” 

An ancient vehicle emerged from behind a wood of 
giant cactus, and at sight of her the youthful driver 
stood up with a whoop and lashed the somnolent beast 
in the shafts into a degree almost approaching motion, 
and thus they swung up to the station. 

“Ah, doctor padrone,” and Juan swept off his bat- 
tered sombrero. “Como se halla vm?” 

“Muy bien, Juanicita.” 

The little fellow’s white-toothed smile completely 
covered all gaps in his raiment, and the doctor smiled 
back as she asked him the way she should go. Juan, 
swelled with the importance of his information, ex- 
plained at great length, with many expressive ges- 
tures, and then all over again. 

“And I would go with the good* doctor, only the 
grandfather, he’s is not well,” he concluded, in his 
rapid, sibilant Spanish. 

She nodded and, throwing her bag into the seat, 
hoisted her ample frame into the one Juan abandoned 
with the sinuous swiftness of a lizard. “ Adios,” she 
called. 

A shamed smile sweetened the station agent’s face. 

“Adios, and if you aren’t God you’re a blamed good 
substitute, doctor.” 

“Si-si,” agreed Juan, who understood not at all. 
“ Adios, senora.” 

As she drove off the heat pulsated up into her face 
under the stress of the Gulf wind. Only the lizards 
seemed to have the power of action. The carrion crow 
that hovered high in the blue distance poised on mo- 
tionless wings. Here and there a jack rabbit hoisted 
inquisitive ears above a cactus clump, and every hui- 
sache-bush sheltered its covey of panting quail, whose 
faint “bob whites” sounded like the delirious ery of 
thirst in the desert. 

Glancing straight ahead with unseeing eyes, Dr. 
Brandt groaned in spirit as she regretfully called up 
visions of the south porch, with its protecting vines, 
the tinkle of the ice in her pitcher of tea, the one chair 
that seemed especially constructed for ‘the exigencies 
of her breadth of beam, and especially of the books in 
the tongue of her fatherland. And, instead of all that, 
here she was jogging through a purgatory that would 
have baffled the descriptive powers of Dante, far from 
the soft things of life, far from the sweet. She was a 
fool for ever having come to such a country; she was 
a fool for ever having taken up medicine, a tyrant that 
demanded unceasing service; and, as she condoned her 
martyrdom and grew wroth, the lines about her mouth 
softened and a dreamy look crept into her eyes. It 
was wonderful to serve, and to serve in the cause of 
life was the most wonderful of all. 

These contrary emotions stirred her into quite a 
heat as she strove to defend and attack both at one 
and the same time, and so when she heard the hurried 
beat of a horse’s hoofs behind her, shé turned her re- 
sentment on the stranger who was so cruel as to drive 
a beast at that pace on so hot a day. When there 
came a hail from behind she merely turned and, mak- 
ing sure she did not know the man, nodded and once 
more turned her back upon him. But he was not to 
be so easily quelled, and, riding alongside, grinned 
familiarly. 

She had made up her mind not to like him before 
she had ever seen him, but the smile justified her in 
her own mind, which was a marvelously strange thing, 
for her ready laugh was known the length of the Gulf 
Coast, as was her love of mirth in others. His lips, 
however, were thin and pale, and his eyes were close 
set above a long, sharp-ridged nose. All his features 
resembled those of the fox, even his hair and eye- 
brows, sandy red in color, assisting in that impression. 

“Goin’ out to see the Mex, Doc?” he inquired. 

She nodded cool disapproval of his familiarity. 
True, every one, whether he knew her or not, called 
her Doc; but this man—well, she was hot and cross, 











and she wanted her Schopenhauer and tea behind the 
vines, with the laughter of the Judge’s girls floating 
across the lawn to her. 

The man did not seem to realize the affront, but 
rolled a cigarette coolly as they jogged along side by 
side in silence. Finally he looked up. 

“You ain’t very crazy about goin’ out here, are you, 
Doc?” 

This brought an immediate reply. 

“Vell, who vould be? Do you think it is fun to be 
taken off a train and have to ride five- miles through 
hell?” The man chuckled to himself, ignorant, perhaps, 
that the good doctor was inclined to be emphatic when 
under a stress. 

“And just to see a Mexican,” she went on. “Do 
you think I’m crazy about staying here till five in der 
morning—in Arroya?” 

“That’s right,” he mused; “No. 6 is the next train 
up. But say, wait a minute. Didn’t you know the 
inspection officials go up this afternoon?” 

The doctor looked at him incredulously. 

“That’s right,’ he assured her. “They'll pass 
through Arroya about 3.30. If you get through quick 
enough you can flag them and get home just about 
as soon as you would on the regular.” 

“Is dot so?” and the doctor heaved a great big sigh 
of relief. “Vell, if I hurry I make it.” Pulling her 
horse to a stop, she actually smiled on him—the well- 
known Dr. Brandt smile. “Come over and ride with 
me. You can lead your horse; it’s too hard talkin’ 
through dis dust.” 

This, mind you, was merely a concession to grati- 
tude, not a sign of lessened dislike. She had made up 
her mind not to like him, but of course something was 
due in return for the information. He accepted the 
invitation with great alacrity, and, leaning back, 
puffed away comfortably at his cigarette. 

“Vot are you doing oud in dis part of the country 
at dis time of day?” she asked, stirred by sudden 
curiosity. 

He smiled—the thin-lipped smile that had first con- 
firmed her dislike. 

“Doctors and the law can’t ever rest, can they? 
the deputy sheriff.” 

Her eyebrows went up, and then she broke out: 
“Your name is Purcell.” 

“Pete Purcell; yes, ma’am.” 

Unconsciously she shrank away, though not in fear. 
No one had ever accused her of too little courage. 

“T’ve heard of you,” she replied, dryly. 

He accepted it, with a self-conscious grin, as a 
tribute, evidently. 

“More’n likely you have. I’m known pretty well 
through these parts for making the greasers come to 
time. I’m proud to say there ain’t a man around here 
that doesn’t hate me.” 

“Nor a woman,” she thought. Heard of Pete Pur- 
cell, indeed! Within but a few months his name had 
become as much of a byword as Arroya, and his repu- 
tation as unsavory. A newcomer to that part of the 
country and holding his office through his sister’s hus- 
band, sheriff of the county, he was notorious for his 
-cruelty to whomever it might be that fell into his 
clutches—for his cruelty and for worse, as Dr. Brandt 
had heard with her own ears; for men told her things 
they never told but to other men. The revelation of 
his identity made her ponder deeply for a moment and 
then turn a searching glance upon him. 

“Vot are you coming oud here for? 
the man and his girl, hein?” 

“That’s all.” 

“Humph! Are you goin’ to arrest der man for 
getting shot?” 

“Of course not. I’m goin’ to get the girl that done 
it.” 

“Der girl?” 

“Sure. She shot him—jealousy or something. 
know how these yeller-bellies are.” 

She pondered again, the result bringing a slight 
frown between her heavy iron-gray brows. 

“But do you think he will prefer a charge?” 

He grunted scornfully and spat into the road. 

“What difference does that make? I’ve got to teach 
’em they can’t go around pottin’ each other an’ keep 
it in the family. It sets a bad example,” and after a 
slight pause he added, “I wonder what she looks like.” 

“Vot difference does dot make?” se demanded, 
sharply. 

“Oh, none; none at all—only more interesting. I 
tell you, some of these little yeller gals are swell look- 
ers, ain’t they?” As if conscious of her close scrutiny, 
he turned the subject with an easy smile. “Ain’t it 
hot today? People never appreciate what we public 
people have to go through to keep this old world 
a-runnin’.” 

“Some appreciate it too well,” she growled. “Here’s 
vere we turn. Once again to der left and we’re dere.” 

He tossed his cigarette away with a chuckle. 

“Much obliged, Doc.” 

“Vot for?” 

“Why, for bringin’ me here. I’ve been tryin’ to lo- 
cate this couple all day, but they burrow out in this 
cactus so an ordinary man hasn’t a show of findin’ 
them; an’ their friends stick closer than thieves. Who 
told you—what you stoppin’ for?” 

“Get out of dis buggy; get out!” she commanded, 
boiling with anger. “You low-lived, sneaking cur! 
Get out of here!” Not waiting for him to move, she 
seized his arm and shoved him to the ground. He 
turned on her, livid. 

“It’s a good thing you are a woman—” 

“Sure; if I was a man I’d smash your face, Mr. 
Pete Purcell. And it’s a good thing I’m not a young 
voman, eider, from what I’ve heard of you. You ain’t 
fit to associate with decent people, takin’ advantage 
of honesty like dot, you—you—” And, unable to 
find the word in English, she fell into a torrent of 
German, under which he shifted and reddened. “Him- 
mel!” she gasped, and lashed her drowsing beast. 

The tangled masses of cactus and huisache grew 
thick to the edges of the dim track that wound al- 
ways, first right and then left. The heat was intensi- 
fied threefold, for the wall of verdure shut out the 
wind, and the doctor’s ruddy face was beaded with 
perspiration as, plying the whip, she vented her anger 
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on the now galloping horse. There was the beat of 
hoofs behind her and Pureell’s voice snarled through 
the thick-flying dust: 

“Think you can lose me, eh?” 

“You can’t lose a buzzard,” she shouted back over 
her shoulder, and lashed the beast again. 

Suddenly she pulled up sharply. ‘Lhe road had come 
to a dead halt at a rotting rail fastened to two even 
more decrepit posts. Beyond the post a narrow path 
shot back into the cactus. Side by side they hitched 
their horses, and, with the doctor leading, darted into 
the path that led straight to a blank wall of a low, 
thatched-roof adobe hut. 

Striding around the corner, the doctor paused at 
what she saw through the open window. ‘This some- 
thing was a girl—unmistakably a girl, even though 
her face was hidden—kneeling beside a couch. ‘The 
loose slip that she wore did not hide the soft curves 
nor the virginal mold of the slender neck. She 
turned as the shadow darkened the room, but as soon 
as she saw the doctor joy ousted the fear in her face 
and she was at the low door to meet her, her hands 


“Who’s botherin’ the wench?” growled the deputy. 
“I’m lookin’ for that gun, and I’ve got a good hunch 
it’s over here. Get out of my way,” he ordered, grasp- 
ing the girl’s arm. 

“You fool,” cried the doctor. “Dot is her holy 
place. Have you no more decency dan desecrate it?” 

He only growled, but as his fingers felt down the 
girl’s arm his lips widened in a smile. “Why,” he 
cried, with almost childish surprise, “she’s as plump 
as a partridge.” 

“Agua,” called Dr. Brandt, sharply, and the girl 
broke away and ran to the fire of charcoal. 

Purcell resumed his seat with a short laugh. 

“Say, Doe, you talk about desecration; ain’t it a 
desecration for a girl like that to put up with such an 


ordinary greaser? He will miss her for some time, 
though, believe me.” 
Something in his tone made the doctor turn. His 


face was drawn and his eyes were narrowed until the 
fox-likeness was perfect. His lips had a hungry curl 
and he was breathing heavily. 

“This man is badly hurt,” she announced, her eyes 

















The sun showed plainly the hand that crept beneath the stool 


outstretched, her full red lips parted. Dr. Brandt 
took the quivering hands and held them tight as the 
girl fell back at sight of the second comer. But she 
could not prevent the anguished cry that followed. 

At the exclamation the man on the couch started 
up, and the girl ran to him, half in fear, half protect- 
ingly, as Purcell stooped beneath the low lintel and 
gazed around the room with a sneer. 

“Well, well,” ~he smiled; “here we all are.” And, 
marching over, he bent down and looked the girl in 
the eyes. 

“Come avay from my patient,” stormed the doctor. 
“Do you vant to kill him with excitement?” 

“Greaser,” scoffed the sheriff, and seated himself on 
a low stool beside the door. “You’d better get busy, 
doctor, if you want to make that train.” 

“You tend to your own business,” she answered; 
and, turning to the girl, asked her in Spanish for hot 
water. There was a certain grimness in the way she 
shook off the clinging dust and rolled back her loose 
sleeves; and, though she still wore the deep line be- 
tween her brows, her hands were gentle as she bathed 
and dressed the wound. She was whispering a word 
of cheer to the feverish sufferer, for the wound was 
not dangerous, when a shrill ery made her turn. In 
a corner hung a crucifix and a tiny plaster Madonna, 
and before these stood the girl, warding Purcell off 
with outstretched arms. 

“Vot are you doing?” demanded the doctor, angrily. 
“Leave dot girl alone,” ; 
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holding his steadily, and, though he didn’t see it, 
with a threat in their gray depths. “He needs some 
one to take care of him. You'll have to leave der gir! 
here.” 

He sneered incredulously. 

“Say, what do you take me for? He’s only a greaser; 
you can send some one out from Arroya. I’ve got my 
duty to do.” 

“And I’ve got mine,” she replied, meaningly. 

“T guess you think you’ll get me in trouble with the 
authorities for overridin’ your orders.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Perhaps.” But he wasn’t near the truth of the 
duty she had to perform. God had forgotten Arroya, 
and she had to do the best by Him she could—that 
was her thought. For a moment she gazed out at the 
searing sunlight undecided. After all, he was a man— 
a human being. It was only fair to give him a chance. 
Her voice took on a strange gentleness and she looked 
not at him, but without. Her brows puckered. 

“You surely vouldn’t vant to be vilfully cruel, or 
have. dis man’s death on your conscience? You 
vouldn’t vant to be entirely widout pity, Mr. Purcell?” 

“Aw, cut all that. The girl’s broken the law; the 
law says she’s got to go to jail. I’m only obeying the 
law.” 

“The law,” mused the doctor. “I’m only askin’ you 
to leave her till to-morrow—until der man can be 
moved. Den I will bring der girl in myself.” 

“Never you mind. I'll do all the taking necessary,” 
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he replied, with a leer from his greedy eyes that made 
the crouching girl clasp the sick man closer. 


“Den you von'tY’ demanded the doctor, with a 
harsher ring in her voice. 
The sheriff slapped his knee emphatically. ‘No, 


ma’am. 

The sharp sound of the blow frightened a scorpion 
from under the couch, and the little beast scuttled 
across the floor towards Dr. Brandt, its venomous tail 
erect. Raising her broad heel, she crushed out its life. 

“Ain’t you got no pity for the pore little thing?” 
whined Purcell, mockingly. 

“It carries poison in its body, and it is right for 
honest folk to kill dem, as it is right for dem to kill 
men dot have poison in deir soul.” 

This time his eves shifted. 

Turning back, she addressed the girl and the man, 
low and swiftly, stopping their exclamations with an 
upraised hand. The sheriff sprang to his feet with 
an oath. 

“Here, you, I don’t understand that lingo; you talk 
in English.” 

Her hatred flashed out. 

“You mind your business. I have to talk to dem in 
Spanish to make dem understand. You come between 
a doctor and his work and you soon get in trouble, 
and more so if it is Dr. Brandt.” 

“T heard vou say ‘Rio Grande,’ ” he growled, sulkily. 
“Is that medical advice?” 

“T don’t care if you hear New York; you mind your 
business.” 
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“And you'll. promise to mind yours?” he asked, 
quickly. 

Only for a moment did she hesitate. 
gotten this land. 

“Yes,” she replied, grimly, “and I'll mind mine.” 

He sat down again, seemingly satisfied, and she con- 
tinued her low, rapid speech. In reply the man nodded 
his head vigorously, and the girl slowly, as if awed. 

“Now I go,” she declared, finally. “Do you still 
insist on taking dot girl?” 

“Yep.” 

“How are you going to carry her 

“In the saddle with me,” and he licked his lips. 

She had picked up her case and was at the door 
when the girl whispered something across the room. 

“What does she say?” demanded Purcell, suspi- 
ciously. 

“She vants to pray before she goes.” 

“Sure, let her pray. I don’t tigure on movin’ till it 
cools up a bit. So long, Doc. Hope you catch your 
train.” 

The doctor nodded and the girl slipped over to the 
crucifix and knelt on the tiny stool beneath it. She 
was still there when the doctor, reaching the window, 
looked in. The sun touched one side of the kneeling 
girl, showing plainly the hand that crept beneath the 
stool and showing still more plainly the glistening 
thing of steel the hand found there. Purcell could not 
see—he was on the other side—but Dr. Brandt saw, 
and she went on down the path with the line between 
her brows gone. 


God had for- 
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She did not halt long at the hitching-post—only to 
strap her bag to the back of Pureell’s saddle and 
glance a moment in doubt at the sorry beast that had 
brought her. As she looked, a chapparal chicken 
trotted out from the scrub and, at sight of her, faded 
down the road on its tireless legs. It wouldn’t take 
that beast long to reach the Rio Grande; but even the 
horse, slow as he was, could reach there before night- 
fall. Beyond those rolling, muddy waters lay the 
fastnesses of old Mexico, where a whole army could 
hide and never be found. © : 

Lifting her skirts, she climbed into the saddle. A 
five-mile ride astride in a tight skirt was only one of 
Dr. Brandt’s many accomplishments. She had ridden 
farther bare-backed, and at no such easy single-foot as 
the horse beneath her possessed. 

She halted as she turned out from the thick cactus 
on to the main road, for the wind that met her was 
grateful in its comparative coolness; and then she 
clung desperately to the pommel as the horse shied 
away from the coiled heap in the middle of the road 
that was sounding its buzzing call of death. ‘There 
was a revolver in the holster at her knee, and, enraged 
at her narrow escape from a fall, she drew it out and 
shot off the beast’s head. From: back in the cactus 
came another report. Was it an echo? She did not 
stop to consider. She knew nothing and she wished to 
know nothing. Besides, there was the train to catch 
if there was to be any ice tea that night. God had 
forgotten Arroya—and who cared for a dead snake, 
more or less, anyhow? 

















Bonanza Trail began at Fort 
i=) 
It ran east of 


® the Big Horn Mountains, in a north- 
west direction to Livingston and 
Bozeman, then forking to the present 
Helena and Virginia City. In War 
and Indian Department annals _ it 
is known as the Bozeman Trail, 
Immediately, however, it was given the more romantic 
name, and for the best of reasons. It led to what 
were the richest deposits of gold in a relatively small 
territory that the world had ever seen, Out of Alder 
Gulch and Last Chance Guleh, within two hundred 
miles of each other in Montana, was taken, in ten 
short years, considerably more than $500,000,000_ in 
pure gold. It was anybody’s fortune, and the wonder- 
ful luck of the California gold-diggers a few years 
before roused men to brave every hardship for these 





prizes. It did not matter at all that these gulches 
were two thousand miles from the nearest railroad, 


and that other goldfields were far easier to reach. 
liere was the great El Dorado, and without a qualm 
the gold-seckers hurried into the unknown territory, 
defying Red Cloud and every other Indian, outlaw, 
renegade, read agent, and hold-up man. 

Ilow many lives were sacrificed along this trail to 
wealth will never be known. All that is certain is 
that there never was another chapter in the world’s 
history like this. The long road into the mysterious 
country and the settlements of mining camps grew up 
almost in a single night. There were only five men 
in the little party when Bill Fairweather * washed ” 
the first pan in Alder Gulch and made a discovery 
even more wonderful than any in the palmy days of 
California, or even in the later era of the Klondike. 
Two years later, Alder Gulch, at one of the Bonanza 
Trail’s two ends, was among the most picturesque 
piaces in the country. The world was ransacked for 
men and women to give performances at the theaters, 
to offer free entertainment to the patrons of the 
various resorts. The gold-hunters, gorged with pros- 
perity, wanted amusements. Fine restaurants were 
opened, food brought in at great expense from beyond 
the The smallest money was a twenty-five-cent 
pinch of gold-dust, taken from a pouch. It bought 
less than a copper cent does in any part of the 
United States to-day. 

The events that led to the Indian warring on the 
Bonanza Trail and its occupation by United States 
troops were dramatic and came swiftly. Montana 
was a cherished hunting-ground of the Sioux and 
Crow nations. It was, perhaps, the greatest hunting- 
ground the world has ever seen. Its fastnesses had 
heen threatened by the Union Pacifie Railroad, then 
beginning to invade the Far West. When the route 
was changed and the line placed further south, Red 
Cloud, the Indian master mind, went at the head of 
five thousand braves, all clad in red blankets, to Fort 


seas. 
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laramie, to discuss a treaty with the government. 
The gold-hunters were already pouring into Montana, 
and their number was swollen by a large number of 
ex-Confederate soldiers and their families seeking new 
homes after the Civil War. Originally the trappers 
had reached Montana by a trail much further west 
and more circuitous. The new element had discovered 
a more direct route. The Indians saw their country 
taken from under their very eyes, their hunting- 
grounds ruined. 

With his hosts about him, at probably the most re- 
markable Indian conference with white men ever 
known, Red Cloud demanded that the Bonanza Trail 
be closed. While the treaty meeting was on, United 
States soldiers seized the trail. Two companies of 
regulars quietly marched out and took formal posses- 
sion. They marched over the route, soon to be so 
famous, up into the Sioux country. The gage was 
thrown down to the Indian leader. The young chief— 
he was in the first flush of manhood then and had 
just been made head of a section of his tribe—did not 
hesitate a second. As soon as he heard the news, 
he rose in the convention, and, in what is said to have 
been a burst of eloquence, uttered his defiance and 
threat, afterward striding out of the council in wrath. 
He did not delay a single day in beginning hostile 
operations. 

Xed Cloud did not die until three years ago, an 
aged Indian, blind and almost deaf. A contemporary 
account of how he fought the Bonanza Trail from the 
moment he stepped out of the convention abounds in 
exciting details: 

“He carried back from Laramie several hundred 
cattle, horses, and mules belonging to the govern- 
ment. He organized the Sioux forces over a wide 
territory and secured his revenge in the famous Fort 
Phil Kearney massacre of December 22, 1866. <A de- 
tail of soldiers from the fort had been threatened 
by Red Cloud’s braves, and General Carrington re- 
solved to punish the Indians. He sent out Captain 
Fetterman at the head of one hundred men, who drove 
the Indians to an elevated ridge. Here the troops 
paused. 

“From the brush at one side of the hill sprang two 
thousand painted, naked devils, and their warwhoop 
was answered by the shouts of another thousand, who 
appeared as if by magic on the opposite side of the 
devoted soldiers. It was one of Red Cloud’s famous 
ambushes. 

“Every man of the whites was slaughtered and 
scalped. The delight of the Indians knew no bounds, 
and Red Cloud was made the leader of the Sioux war- 
riors by common consent. He established a military 
dictatorship, and spent his days and nights in de- 
vising plans to worry the greedy settlers.” 

No line of blood and devastation, however, could 
check the progress of the Bonanza Trail. The army 
was fully alive to the situation. The gallant work 


of the “boys in blue” over the plains is one of the 
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noblest pages of the history of American soldiery. 
During the whole of the three years when Red Cloud 
was raging on the warpath—he was finally captured 
in 1869—the army veterans, skilled in Indian tactics, 
fought him. Meantime an unending stream of people 
poured into the new country. It is estimated by 
some that 90,000 in all took the trail at Fort Laramie. 

The days of the trail were those of frenzied law- 
lessness, and many are the picturesque stories that 
have come down. Over the big road disputes about 
cards were of daily occurrence. The man who started 
an argument did so with the knowledge that it was 
his life or the other man’s, for he was calling into 
question the “ honor ” of the “shark.” Swindlers sold 
“mines,” fought with their proposed victims, and 
killed without compunction. Armed robbers ran off 
stock, stole horses from one class of immigrants, and 
sold them to another. As the horse was the sole means 
cf transportation, and valuable beyond human life, 
“hoss stealing ” was set down by the “ districts ” as a 
crime punishable by death. There were few courts, 
and such as there were were miles from the trail. A 
jury would hence be at once impaneled among those 
present, the man tried, and, if found guilty, hanged to 
a tree without ceremony. 

Hotels flourished and were prosperous beyond 
imagining, for every one spent money and there was 
much flaunting. In the higher-grade establishments 
beverages were served in cut glass, champagne was 
common. Every resort was crowded with people. The 
newcomers frequented these places in quest of informa- 
tion, paid twenty-five cents for a glass of beer made 
from barley grown by the ex-Confederate soldiers at 
Bozeman and sold to the “ Virginia” breweries for 
eight cents a pound, and not enough could be received 
to supply the demand. Table board cost $7 a day 
for the very cheapest, and if one slept in a chair in 
the hotel lobby at night, when the rooms were all 
rented, he paid $1.50 for the privilege. 

x0ld was the only medium of exchange. A pinch of 
it, between the forefinger and the thumb, as has been 
said, counted twenty-five cents. There would be a 
tendency with some men to take just a little bit 
more. When that tendency was noticed in a man he 
was given hours to leave town—and it was seldom 
over two hours. The wise man did not stand on cere- 
mony or protest—he “ vamoosed,” to use the vernacular 
of the camp. The newspapers of the city sold for 
twenty-five cents a copy, red-hot from the press, and 
full of news of lynchings, new diggings, “ clean-ups,” 
“hold-ups,” “bad men,” and gossip of a breezy charac- 
ter. Ham and eggs to order cost $2.50. Eggs were 
worth fifty cents apiece, and an ordinary meal of 
deer or buffalo meat, with potatoes or coffee and bread, 
was never less than $1.50. A man was very poor to get 
down to fare so coarse as that. 

It made no difference what a man might have been 
hack in “the States:” if he was “on the square” in 
“ Virginia,” he was accepted at par. 
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THE HONOR OF THE FAMILY 


EZEKIAH LARRABEE saved his brother Henry 
H from a drunkard’s grave lately by a financial 

sacrifice that few will appreciate who have not 
lived in the neighborhood of Bozrahville, Voluntown, 
or Devil’s Hopyard. In that region money is scarce 
and seldom seen, and on many a flinty farm the 
toilers wrest but a scanty living from the stubborn 
glebe, as the fellow says. Hezekiah and Henry had 
probably the poorest farm for miles around, yet they 
never failed to give themselves one treat every year— 
an excursion down-river to the sea and over to Block 
Island, including a real slick shore dinner, I tell ye, 
no foolin’ ’t all naow, Josey. : 

After a long, hard, dry summer of toiling, pinch- 
ing, scrimping, and: saving, the two bachelor brothers 
had accumulated enough for their annual outing. 
Promptly at three o’clock in the morning they arose, 
ate a frugal breakfast of beans, cookies, thin cold 
apple-pie, and coffee; then went out t’ barn ’n’ yoked 
up th’ pelter—or hitched their horse to the wagon, 
as the sophisticated would have it. Then came the 
toilsome drive of sixteen miles to th’ Landin’, over 
rocky, dusty, and devicus roads eternally climbing 
and descending hills. Eight o’clock in the morning 
saw the pelter hitched at ease in a spare stall daown 
to Slocum’s, where the brothers done th’ bulk 0’ 
their tradin’, and the brothers themselves luxuriously 
Iclling on a wooden settee aboard the steamer Ella, 
which has been for many ages the pride of the river. 

Here was luxury indeed. Hezekiah and Henry 
reveled in the unaccustomed joy of idleness, and they 
gazed on the passing panorama of Laurel Hill, Thames- 
ville, Trading Cove, and Mohegan as eagerly as if 
they had not seen them year after year for more than 
one generation. 

Presently Henry Larrabee felt a dry tickling in 
his throat and a yearning in his midst. He did not 
know what these symptoms portended until his glance 
fell upon a sign on which was painted the word 
BAR; and then he understood—he had a thirst. 
With an elaborate air of aimless wandering he drifted 
forward—alone, of course—stared about him with an 
appearance of unconcern, seemingly saw the BAR for 
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the first time, slapped down a nickel on it, and said, 
“Gimme a glass o’ law-ger!” 

Gosh! how good it tasted after that long, hot, 
dusty, sixteen-mile drive. Seemed ’s if he just whiffed 
it down in a breath. Dinged if he didn’t think he’d 
have another! He did. ‘Then he sauntered back to 
where Hezekiah was a-set-tin’, looking furtively at 
him but discovering no signs of the horror that was 
consuming Hez as he witnessed his brother toying 
with the Demon Rum. ; 

But when Henry Larrabee presently arose and with 
the same elaborate pretense of carelessness began to 
direct his footsteps toward the BAR, Hezekiah felt 
that he must intervene to save the honor of the fam- 
ily. He knew that only the strongest kind of lure 
‘could drag Henry out of the clutches of the Demon 
Rum. So, utterly regardless of the heavy cost to 
his own pocket, he saved his brother. That gay 
reveler had progressed only three steps toward de- 
struction when he was arrested by a strong grip on 
his arm. He turned and met his brother’s earnest, 
pleading, commanding gaze, and heard his brother’s 
voice hoarsely cry: 

“Daon’t drink nemmore law-ger, Hen. 
day—on me!” 


Drink sao- 





THE WISDOM OF SILAS 


Don’r pin your faith to nothin’, my son. Ef it 
won’t stick without a pin it ain’t wuth stickin’ tew. 

Some fellers’ necks reminds me. o’ hosses. They 
ain’t no airthly use t’ nobody ontil they’re broke. 

The great trouble with a lot o’ fellers I know -is 
that after they’ve laid down their principles they lay 
down onto ’em. 

Some habits, gentlemen, is like eggs—ye don’t 
never have no idea about how bad they be till ye try 
to throw off the yolk. 

The Pres’dent o’ the United States ast me to be the 
Post Master o’ this here town. But, shucks! I’m too 
busy swattin’ flies to read all them postill-cards the 
summer-boarders sends out. 

















THE CLIMBERS 


The trouble with livin’ these days as I sees it is 
that every time a feller earns a dollar out o’ some- 
hody else, somebody else earn a dollar and a quarter 
out o’ him. 

Seems to me they’d be a powerful pile o’ money 
lying raound loose fer the feller that ‘ld invent some 
kind of an inkybater arrangement whereby a_hired- 
man could hatch out suthin wuth while while he was 
a-settin’. 

The chief trouble with the general run o’ Road 
Commissioners, gentlemen, is that they spend more 
time thinkin’ about the commissions than they do 
thinking abaout the roads. 

I tell ye, Bill, I’ve lived raound these here parts 
goin’ on to sixty-two years now, and I hain’t never 
sold my vote to nobody, but all the same my time’s 
allers been wuth from two ter six dollars a day to 
somebody on ’Lection Day. 


EVIDENCE 


“Do you really believe, doctor, that your old medi- 
cines really keep anybody alive?” asked the skeptic. 

“Surely,” returned the doctor. ‘ My prescriptions 
have kept three druggists and their families alive in 
this town for twenty years.” 


A PRONOUNCED CHECK 
WosceLEy had been found guilty, and sentenced to 
pay a fine of fifty dollars. 
“Oh, well,” he said, “ of course I’ll have to pay, be- 





YOU'RE WALKING IN YOUR 


“WAKE UP, HENRY, 
SLEEP.” 
“ WHAT DO YOU WANT ME TO DO—FLY?” 
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cause I am in a great hurry to get on, but I haven't 
fifty dollars in my pocket. Will you take my check?” 

“ Sure,” said the justice. 

Woggley drew his check, and at once proceeded to 
crank up his machine. 

“Hyar, mister,” cried the justice, “they hain’t no 
need o’ your doin’ that. I’d ought to have told ye we'll 
hev to hold that there care ez s’curity till the check 
goes through.” 





TEMPORARILY POSTPONED 

“ Wuy, Rastus,” said Smithers, “ what are you doing 
here? I thought you were going to be married this 
morning?” 

“Why, yass, ah was, Mistuh Smithers,” said Rastus, 
“but dat ceremony am temperarily pothponed, sub. 
De bride, she done run off wiv dat wuthless niggah 
Tham Jonsing, suh.” 


A VALUABLE FIND 

“ An!” said the burglar, a smile of delight spreading 
over his face as he looked around the house. “ Here’s 
a bath-tub.” 

** Aw, rats, Bill!” growled his assistant. “ Y’ ain’t 
goin’ to waste none o’ yer time takin’ a bath, | 
hope.” 

*“ Not on yer life,” returned the delighted Bill. “ But 
these here nickel spiketts and th’ lead pipe’s wuth all 
o’ thutty dollars.” 


AN ACUTE EAR 
“ AcuTE hearing?” said little Binks, scornfully. 
“Don’t talk to me about anybody’s acute hearing— 
why, my mother-in-law—” 
“Yes?” said the genial philosopher. 
“My mother-in-law has heard me say things | 
never even thought of uttering,” said little Binks. 





PERKINS (as he misses for the twentieth time): 
Tor! Tur! Fupce! 

CADDIE: Say, Boss, you CAN’T LEARN 
GOLF WID DAT LANGUAGE. 


TO PLAY 


NOTHING NEW 

“T SEE,” said Bilkins, “ that a French scientist has 
discovered a method for staving off old age.” 

“Well, what of it?” demanded Wilkins. “ There’s 
nothing new in that. A man can stave off old age by 
jumping off the Eiffel Tower; or dropping a lighted 
match in a powder barrel while sitting on it; or by 
rocking the boat when he’s out on the water; or by 
riding over Niagara Falls sitting astride of a log. 
Those French scientists make me tired with their 
hullabaloo over nothing. 





SUMMER LOVES 
(Being an Autumnal Dilemma) 

“Now who is this young maiden sweet I see ad- 
vancing up the street, with swinging stride and smil- 
ing face, the picture of such easy grace? 

Tis Gladys fair, 
Maid debonair, 
Whom I 
Made love to all of last July! 


“ And who is that beside her? One with locks all 
golden as the sun, with cherry lips and roguish glance 
and airy movement of the dance? 

Tis Phyllis dear— 
A child of cheer— 
With whom 
I spooned away last August’s gloom! 


“And with them walks another dame—a widow 
with a heart of flame; her dainty weeds as freshly 
gay as any wild-rose on the way! 

"Tis dear Babette, 
Whose eyes, still wet, 
I strove 
In June to dry with words of love! 


“The three together! Vision rare, yet vision 
fraught with woe and care! Should they compare 
their notes—alas! what dreadful things would come 
to pass! 

To save my neck 
I’d better trek 
And seek 
Some easy way to make a sneak 
reo that is why he turned and fled, 
And up a darkened alley sped, 
The while the dames who saw him flee 


Grinned at each other merrily!” 
CARLYLE SMITH. 
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STATESMAN, 


AND SOLDIER 


BY RICHARD BARRY 


SOPOLUMES are required to explain 
sop Nogi. Let me here try the impos- 
sible in a short article, drawn from 
% my close association with him for 
Gix3 nine months during the height of 
\) his career in Manchuria in 1904-05. 
~’ Through that nine months of work 
SS543> he became a world celebrity. By 
°% slitting his throat at sundown on 








Friday, the 13th of September, 1912, he stepped into . 


history’s gallery of immortal suicides. 

Let us dismiss the common explanations of his 
remarkable act. It was not because he was remorse- 
ful over the 50,000 lives lost under his command. It 
was not because his two sons had been killed 
in battle, thus exterminating his line. It was for 
none of our Western motives whose existence we are 
almost bound to suspect: fear that under the new 
imperor he would not have the position he enjoyed 
under the old, pique, melancholia, or the like. 

Nor yet was it inspired chiefly by that ancient 
samurai custom which required that a general should 
immolate himself on the grave of his Emperor. That 
but furnished him a convenient hinge on which to 
swing his real motive. For Nogi was mentally alive 
to all the new ideas of the world. He was the official 
head of the Nobles’ school and abreast of all modern 
thought. 

The quality which sinewed the basis of his act 
was that which a theosophist would call a mahatma’s 
divination of the needs of his age. 

Modest he was in all outward seeming; simple, too, 
to the point of guilelessness. Yet a sublime ego 
dwelt in his slender frame, the illogical, inordinate, 
triumphant, eternal ego of one who has ascended into 
the higher planes of psychic existence, one who had be- 
come, by sheer force of his will and insight, a master- 
ful leader of millions of his fellow-men; a real hero 
whom Carlyle would have loved to perpetuate with 
dynamic understanding. 

In his campaigns he felt himself not only the 
leader but the father, as well, of his armies. Their 
faults were his faults, their weaknesses his weak- 
nesses, their failures his failures. I do not mean in 
any sentimental sense, but actually, with the living 
flame of paternal passion. 

I remember one day at Port Arthur when a boy 
from the rice-paddies, well under twenty, a dull- 
faced, ordinary, humanly casual boy, was brought to 
headquarters by Nogi’s command. They intended to 
shoot him the next morning under a military order 
which decreed that any soldier convicted of drinking 
water from a roadside stream should be executed for 
his careless disobeyance of the sanitary restrictions 
which demanded the drinking of boiled water only. 

Nogi was in his garden when they brought the boy 
in to him. He was sitting under a pear-tree fussing 
with some little red and yellow pegs on a_topo- 
graphical map of the surrounding country. As the 
hoy approached, stiffened with fright and military 
rigidity, Nogi removed his spectacles. Except for his 
uniform, and the guards who stood at a respectful 
distance, he looked like a kindly old schoolmaster. He 
smiled. 

In a quiet tone, half pleading, half explanatory, 
Nogi talked with the boy a few minutes. He told 
him his hospitals were filled with typhoid, dysentery, 
and beri-beri patients. This was a disgrace, not to 
the soldiers so much as to the general himself. For 
many of the patients had been brought to the hos- 
pital through their own negligence, and yet the gen- 
eral had to bear the humiliation. It was easy to tell 
the Emperor that so many soldiers had been killed 
in battle, but it was very diflicult to admit that some 
were incapacitated because they did not obey the 


orders of the surgeons. And he, Nogi, the general, 
was personally responsible. 

Now, therefore, would the boy please remember 
that when he drank the forbidden water he was 
making the burden of his general just so much the 
more difficult to bear? And would he, like a good 
hoy, go back to his command and be more careful 
in the future? A pardon? Certainly. Nogi knew 
that boy would never make that blunder again. 

Thus he ruled his armies. A word from him was 
sufficient. It was never harsh, never dictatorial. 
When the keisshtai ‘victory or certain death) parties 
were called upon they were never drafted, but always 
volunteered, and there were usually three or four 
times enough volunteers. They did it for the Emperor, 
but Nogi was the mouthpiece, and he added the human, 
paternal element which they revered and loved. 








An autograph poem by General Nogi, writ- 
ten after the capture of 203-Meter Hill 


This poem has been translated by Mr. Barry 
as follows: 


How could man scale it—this height so steep and 
hell-bounded! 

Aye! in the teeth of such odds, and rising above 
the nations’ applauses have sounded: 

With blood and with iron thou art deluged, thy 
earth-shape all twisted and falling; 

All people adore thee, thou hill where the souls 
of the dead wilt forever be hov’ring! 

The original and translation are copyright by Richard Barry 











Discipline was relaxed to its minimum about his 
headquarters. We could always see him, at almost 
any time of the day or night, and there was but a 
single orderly to pass. Soon we foreigners—there 
were ten of us—caught the spirit of the Japanese 

who surrounded him. 
We found ourselves in- 











: stinctively striving to 
protect him from im- 
position. We thought 
him so simple-minded, 
so gullible, and so little 
exacting that we con- 
stantly strove to divine 
his wish and to fulfil 
it, and at the same 
time to spare him 
every annoyance. Yet 
he never showed annoy- 
ance and very seldom 
expressed a wish. Poet, 
dreamer, seer, he kept 
himself disattached—a 
body apart who re- 
tained all his faculties 
for supreme concentra- 
tion on the vital mili- 
tary problems when 
they were presented. 
In executive skill, in 
organizing talent, he 
seemed to be deficient. 
In the military genius 
that comprises tactics 
and strategy and the 
” inspiration of effective 
leadership he was su- 
a = preme. At his coun- 
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Genera! Nogi and his staff around the luncheon- 
table at his headquarters outside Port Arthur 


cils with his officers he 
would quietly listen to 
all that was said, and 
then, in a low, defer- 

















From a stereograph, copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood 
General Count Nogi 


ential tone, make his decision, perhaps contrary to all 
that had been urged. He may have been wrong in 
details; in the end he was always right. 

But when the war was ended, when military dis- 
cipline was relaxed, when the military organization 
built up by others and which he merely directed had 
largely disintegrated, his perception of the weaknesses 
and follies of others must have received constant 
amplifications. The stress of a vital crisis in the 
nation’s history was no ionger on others to make 
them toe the mark. _ 

Such a crisis was not essential to his Spartan 
temperament. He was a superior man, loving right 
for its own sake, aloof from vulgar vices, oblivious to 
show, indulgence, money, and even fame. Yet con- 
stantly there must have been borne in upon him the 
evils which followed the triumph of his nation on the 
battle-field, “the slow decay which precedes the ad- 
vancing mortal ripening of nature.” 

About him he saw everywhere the mean intrigues 
of politics and business corrupting the glorious 
samurai spirit which had been the chief factor in 
Japanese success. Day by day he saw the age of 
chivalry die before bis very eyes. 

He saw generals advanced because they had relatives 
at court. He saw vulgar ostentation take the place 
of courteous self-abregation. He heard cheap asser- 
tion drown out the claims of merit. 

And he was powerless to withstand the tide. He 
was never one to talk or remonstrate. Vital action 
was the key-note of his character. Of words he was 
chary, though as a poet he skilfully commanded them. 
His nature was so simple, his consciousness of his 
defects so much greater than his consciousness of 
his position and his fame, that, were it not for that 
universal deference which had affected even us of a 
foreign race, he would have had no one even to listen 
to him. 

The very dogs and horses of his own household 
obeyed him not as the master, but answered his call 
as that of a friend. He never could bring himself 
to read a lecture to his school. If they could not 
do as he wished out of pure love of him—who 
typified the truth—then it was not for him to scold 
and threaten. That was not his method of ruling. 

Then his Emperor, the master for whom he had 
sacrificed the two sons of his own blood and the fifty 
thousand sons of his vicarious blood, died. It was 
the end of the reign of Meiji. He saw following it 
cheap, gaudy manners; cheap, gaudy ideals; cheap, 
gaudy clothes; cheap, gaudy ambitions. 

Even then his personal feelings were not at stake. 
But his ego as a leader, his vision as a seer, was 
vitally challenged. He glanced up and down the 
generations, as an ordinary man glances up and down 
the years, to ask what best could be done with his 
own life. It must be spent for the highest ideal that 
was in him. That ideal was the service of that thing 
for which the Emperor had also lived and died—the 
nation’s perpetuity. At all costs the nation must be 
saved. 

He was sixty-four years old. At best he could have 
but a few more years of life. The physical fact of 
death itself bore little weight; how little it is dif- 
ficult for a Westerner to understand. In fact, the 
inducement was on the side of such a death as he 
chose, for the ancient samurai heritage led him to 
believe that his spiritual progress lay in hara-kiri. 

One fact that is driven into me by Nogi’s suicide 
is this: had 1 sat in the councils of the elder states- 
men, I could be no surer than I am by this act that 
Japan contemplates no war in the immediate future. 
He was one of half a dozen men directing the destinies 
of the Empire, and he knew beyond all reasonable 
doubt whether or not the coming decade will see an- 
other Japanese war. Were another war certain, as 
the Russian war was certain ten years ago, his con- 
science would have prevailed upon him to wait. 

He did not mean that others must die as he did, 
but that others must live as he did; live as he had 
that they might have the privilege of dying as he 
did should fate ever require of them that sacrifice. 
I feel the futility of explaining this to many. But 
some will understand. 

So he died—calm. masterful, serene—with the poise 
of an informed spirit to whom this life is but a lesser 
step on the greater journey. His death should not 
sadden. Rather let ws rejoice that our day has seen 
such a hero, ; 
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Genuine Black Diamonds 


GENUINE black diamonds, although 
considerably more valuable than the or- 
dinary white diamond, are not used for 
gems, having. an appearance no more at- 
tractive than a bit of stone or fragment 
of coal, being dark gray, brownish, or black 
in color, and opaque, without crystalline 
form. They are somewhat harder than 
the crystal or gem diamond, being, in 
fact, about the hardest substance known, 
and are found in irregular pieces, ranging 
in size from one-half to five hundred 
carats. : 

The origin of the black diamond is a 
subject on which science remains silent. 
They are found in but one spot on the 
earth—an area of not over 225 miles 
square, in Brazil. Here they are recov- 
ered from the gravel and washings of 
the river beds. No fine specimens of the 
gem diamond have ever been found in the 
black-diamond fields. Yet—and this is 
the point over which science has vainly 
puzzled—both black and white or gem 
diamonds are simply pure carbon, being 
of practically identical composition. 
The gem diamond is translucent and 
crystalline in form, while the other is not; 
the black diamond is harder, tougher, and 
not so brittle, and there the difference 
ends. 

Practically the entire output of black 
diamonds is used for tipping diamond 
drills, the precious bits of carbon being 
set in pieces of soft steel or iron. These 
diamond-pointed drills will cut through 
any substance known, and have eaten 
their way through the hardest known 
rock down to a depth of six thousand 
feet. Ordinary gem diamonds would be 
crushed under the enormous pressure it 
is necessary to put upon the drills when 
the bore has gone to a great depth. No 
substance is known which could be used 
in place of the black diamonds for drill 
points used in boring for mineral depos- 
its, and should the supply become ex- 
hausted, there would be no more deep 
borings, as there were none before the 
black diamond was discovered. 

The diamond drill is a decidedly expen- 
sive tool, as it is usual to place eight 
stones in each bit or drill point, and fair- 
sized stones, of three to four carats each, 
are more satisfactory and economical in 
the long run than small ones. As the 
carbon is worth about $85 per carat, a 
single drill armed with stones of medium 
size would cost in the neighborhood of 
$2,500. 





La Contessa 


MAvBLAS, I’ll show you. Come, sit down. 
The air 

Capriciously steals in with subtle sway. 
here’s light enough yet flushing in 

the skies 
For present need. Now, in a light so rare, 
Just at the broken end of such a day, 
In humming time, I felt my first sur- 


prise. 
My soul awoke and sprang up strong and 
fair, 


For beauty flashed and burned across 
my way— : 
The wild, dark houri out of Paradise. 


And there—ah, let me move the drapery— 
A patch of tapestry I got from Rome. 
tis quite as tawny, more than twice 
as old ; 
As Count Panoni, by no means young. 
See! 
As fits my fancy, I use it to endome 
And veil the lady in fold on somber 
fold, 
The lady who once gave her heart to me, 
And opened up the pathway of her 
home, 
And favored me with boon unbought 
with gold. 


Well—there you see her as I saw her 


first 
Near Naples in the evening’s rose 
light— 


Aye, thro’ the gate’s lace grille—and 
over the wall 


I leaped and fell, much tamed and 
bruised; I burst 
A vein which eased my heart and 


caused her fright 
And made her eyes read song in mine, 
and all 
The lure of youth. 
or cursed, 
Had left by noon for Rome, and so by 
night 
I lay at love’s dear feet, Armida’s 
thrall. 
JOHN REGNAULT ELLYSON. 


The Count, bewitched 





5 The Corset 


THE antiquity of the corset is demon- 
strated by an ancient painting in which a 
woman figures in a corset attached to her 
shoulders by straps or suspenders. The 
Greeks wore zones similar to low corsets, 
as is shown in a statuette discovered in 





HARPER’S 


the ruins of Troy. The statuette repre- 
sents a woman clothed in a tight corset 
and a skirt with deep pleated flounces. 

Ovid tells of Roman women who “ en- 
veloped themselves with cunningly con- 
trived cases so made as to give a round- 
ed appearance to the bust.” In one of his 
plays Terrence jests about girls “ who 
press down their shoulders and draw in 
their chests to seem smali-waisted.” The 
wives and daughters of the Franks wore 
corsets critically tight. 

About the close of the fifteenth century 
the basquine or vasquine appeared. The 
vasquine was a linen corset with a rigid 
busk. As-the busks were stii’, they were 
visibly outlined, and therefore fashion 
made them the objects of ornament. 
Noble ladies wore a _poniard thrust 
lengthwise into a casing of the busk. 
Catherine de’ Medici introdueed whale- 
bones as corset-stiffeners, and the corset 
became a medium of torment. Three sep- 
arate forms of stiff armor were worn in 
the form of a corset, and, when placed 
according to the fashion they gave to 
their wearer’s body the form of a cone. 
The fashion of the cone-shaped corset was 
eclipsed by the beltless robes and puffed 
skirts invented by Madame de Montespan. 
Madame de Maintenon opposed the fashion 
of puffed skirts, and under Louis XV. 
the corset, richly decorated and made of 
silks and satins, returned to favor. 

The Revolution blotted out the 
fashions. Men freed themselves from 
royalty, and women escaped from the cor- 
set. They went to the Greek and Roman 
extremes and distanced the semi-civilized 
ancients by appearing in skin-tight tricots, 
vests which were knitted (tricoted) or 
woven of silk, linen, or wool, according to 
the wealth of the wearer. The writers of 
the day bewailed the absence ‘of the shirt, 
“a garment for which there was no room. 
The empress, Marie Louise, wore elastic, 
scantily boned corsets, so built as to de- 
tract from her corpulence. Lacroix, the 
woman’s outfitter, made corsets for all 
the coronetted ladies of Europe. Louis 
XVIII. favored the corset because it gave 
elegance to one of his favorites. Since 
his day the “ stiffened case” has changed 
but little. 





Fruits for Cold Climates 


ArTER more than two years of wander- 
ing through the forsaken wastes of China 
and Central Asia Frank N. Meyer, ex- 
plorer of the United States ‘Department 
of Agriculture, has sent to the department 
specimens of fruits that will resist a tem- 
perature far below zero. 

He was sent on this special mission by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in search of 
some cold-resisting fruits for the benefit 
of the people living along the northern 
edge of the United States, and especially 
in the upper valley of the Mississippi, so 
he traveled into Siberia and Manchuria 
as being likely regions. Mr. Meyer, 
dressed in native attire, ate and lived 
with the natives of the different countries 
he traversed and was seldom heard from 
except when some rare and curious plant 
or seed from some distant part of the 
world was received through the mail. 

Two of the best discoveries made in 
his search for cold-resisting fruits were 
an apricot that stands a temperature of 
fifteen degrees below zero and a Siberian 
cherry that grows out-of-doors where mer- 
cury freezes and alcohol thermometers 
have to be used to record the temperature. 
The apricot is a small, cold-stunted tree, 
but, although the fruit is not much to 
boast of, it is nevertheless an apricot and 
cannot be killed by cold weather. It is 
claimed that if this fruit is not good 
enough to suit the American palate now 
it is only a matter of grafting and breed- 
ing from the hardy stock to develop any 
kind of taste desired. While the apricot 
is considered a valuable find, the one that 
promises to be the most popular and more 
valuable is the Siberian cherry. This 
fruit grows on a tree that never get a 


“chance to grow more than two feet in 


height, owing to winter temperatures of 
forty degrees below zero, where it flour- 
ishes. ‘The fruit is only about the size 
of a huckleberry, but the bush fruits in 
profusion. The experts of the Department 
of Agriculture can, no doubt, coax this 
hardy dwarf into producing larger and 
even better fruit than it now bears. 





The Useful Bird of Prey 


Ir is the general belief of naturalists 
that birds of prey are, on the whole, of 
great service to farmers; but this belief 
is directly opposed to that which has been 
commonly held by the farmers themselves, 

The ornithologists have, therefore, un- 
dertaken to ascertain who is right, the 
farmer or, the man of science. To this 
end some time ago about twenty-seven 
hundred stomachs of newly killed hawks 
and owls were critically examined —-— 

Of the severiéy-three kinds of hawks 
and owls fo.aud within the United States 


‘ hoppers in a day. 
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only six are, on the whole, held by the 
experts to be injurious. Of these, three 
are so extremely rare as hardly to call for 
attention, and another—the fish-hawk—is 
only indirectly harmful, so that of only 
two—the sharp-shinned hawk and Cooper's 
hawk — need any practical account be 
taken. 

But this is only half the story. Not 
only are the overwhelming majority of 
such birds not injurious to the agricul- 
turist, but they render him continual and 
extremely valuable service by the de- 
struction of numberless plant-destroying 
rodents and insects. 

Of the common red-shouldered hawk two 
hundred and twenty stomachs were ex- 
amined, and of the food found in them 
less than two per cent. was poultry. The 
remainder consisted of mice, grasshoppers, 
and a great variety of other things. More 
than sixty-five per cent. of the whole was 
made up of noxious mammals—mice and 
shrews especially. 

Concerning Swainson’s hawk, we are 
told that it is particularly fond of grass- 
hoppers. One bird has been estimated to 
consume at least two hundred grass- 
In the course of a 
month a flock of about one hundred and 
sixty-five, which is a small estimate of 
the number actually seen together in vari- 
ous localities feeding upon grasshoppers, 
would destroy a million of these pests. 





Zouaves 


One of the most interesting class of 
soldiers of modern times has been the 
French corps called the Zouaves. This 
body of daring and picturesquely attired 
fighters reached the heights of its repu- 
tation during the Crimean War. 

The Zouave corps at that time was 
supposed to consist of Frenchmen. It 
was, however, quite international, since 
many daring young foreigners had joined 
it, and it was known to include in its 
ranks men from Oxford, Géttingen, and 
other universities. It is probable that a 
majority of its members were in it more 
tor love of fighting than for any love of 
country. 

It is not strange, therefore, that its 
fame as a fighting body should have 
spread throughout the world. When our 
Civil War broke out several corps of 
Zouaves, wearing the glittering Oriental 
uniforms of the French corps or a modi- 
fication of them, were formed on both 
sides. On the Union side the best known 
was that corps commanded by Elmer 
Ellsworth, a young officer from New York 
and the first killed on the Union side. 
In the Confederacy the most famous corps 
of Zouaves was that called the “ Louisiana 
Tigers.” 

While in American military life the 
Zouave uniform has practically disap- 
peared, in France the Zouave name and 
uniform still survive. 





Desiccated Potatoes 


An attempt is being made in Germany 
to save the five million tons of potatoes 
lost annually in that country through lack 
cf immediate market by desiccating, or 
drying the vegetable, so that it may be 
preserved in usable form. 

Pressure is used to withdraw the bulk 
of the water from the potato and artificial 
heat dries the resulting “meal.” This 
meal has one-quarter of the original 
weight and occupies one-eighth the space. 
It tastes and smells somewhat like newly 
made bread. It may be used or kept in 
this condition for considerable periods. 
Pressed into cakes, it is used for animal 
food. In practice three and eight-tenths 
tons of potatoes yield about one ton of 
potato meal at a cost of about fifty-six 
cents a ton. Twelve cents a ton added 
for pressing makes the cost of the cake 
sixty-eight cents, which is not high for 
fodder of such quality. Chemical analysis 
shows the following percentage of food 
value: water, 11.50; fat, 0.31; protein, 
3.73; ash, 2.06; fiber, 1.71; carbohydrates, 
80.69. The residual liquor, after pressing, 
is about 80 per cent. pure albumen, which 
has a ready market. 





Curious Geological Shiftings 


ALTHOUGH in the geological past vast 
changes of level occurred on the borders 
and even in the center of continents, it is 
a debated question whether at present 
similar elevations and subsidences can be 
detected. The frequently repeated state- 
ment that the coasts of Massachusetts 
and New Jersey are perceptibly sinking 
has been often disputed, the apparent sub- 
sidence being ascribed to simple changes of 
shore line. Nevertheless, some curious 
records kept in Europe seem to indicate 
that actual fluctuations of the level of the 
land may occasionally be observed. In 
the Valley of the Main a church tower 
hidden behind a mountain screen has 
since 1861 gradually risen into plain view 





from the chateau of Stroessendorf, and 
still farther in the same direction another 
church tower, which began to be visible 
from Stroessendorf eighty years ago, is 
now clearly seen above the horizon and 
is‘ said to rise higher as time goes on. 
Similar records exist in Bohemia, in 
Switzerland, in Spain, and in the Freneh 
Jura. 





Plowing by Dynamite 

It was a farmer in North Carolina who 
discovered that the heavy clay soil of 
his farm could not be broken up with 
the plow to sufficient depth for proper 
retention of moisture and fertilizing ele- 
ments and who resorted to the novel ex- 
pedient of blowing up whole fields with 
dynamite. 

Observing that the growth of grain was 
much richer than elsewhere over spots 
where stumps had been pulled or dug out 
of the ground, and that the earth was 
stirred to the depth of several feet, he 
reached the conclusion that similar deep 
disturbances of any sort would produce 
like results. He therefore plowed his land 
with dynamite and secured an increase of 
growth that more than justified the cost 
and labor. His watermelon crop, for in- 
stance, benefited over thirty per cent. by 
the innovation. 





Fishing for Iron 


In Sweden the bottoms of many lakes 
are covered to a thickness of some six or 
eight inches with fragments of iron ore 
about the size of peas. The composition 
of this lake ore consists of ocher, or 
hydrated oxide of iron, with silicate and 
phosphate of iron, clay, sand, and other 
impurities; and it is said to yield pig 
iron of good quality. 

Very primitive methods are employed 
to obtain the ore. In winter a hole is 
cut in the ice, a scraper attached on a 
long pole is inserted, and all ore within 
reach is collected. 

This curious kind of mining is con- 
ducted in a similar manner in summer 
from rafts anchored in the lake. It is 
said that two miners can bring up about 
four tons of ore in a day. Steam dredges 
have been installed in a few places. 


CAREFUL DOCTOR 
Prescribed Change of Food Instead of Drugs 





It takes considerable courage for a 
doctor to deliberately prescribe only food 
for a despairing patient, instead of resort- 
ing to the usual list of medicines. 

There are some truly scientific phy- 
sicians among the present generation 
who recognize and treat conditions as 
they are and should be treated, regardless 
of the value to their pockets. Here’s an 
instance: 

“Four years ago I was taken with 
severe gastritis and nothing would stay 
on my stomach, so that I was on the 
verge of starvation. 

“T heard of a doctor who had a summer 
ee 9 near me—a specialist from N. Y. 
—and as a last hope, sent for him. 

“After he examined me carefully he 
advised me to try a small quantity of 
Grape-Nuts at first, then as my stomach 
became stronger to eat more. 

“T kept at it, and gradually got so I 
could eat and digest three teaspoonfuls. 
Then I began to have color in my face, 
memory became clear, where before every- 
thing seemed a blank. My limbs got 
stronger and I could walk. So I steadily 
recovered. 

“Now after a year on Grape-Nuts I 
weigh 153 Ibs. My people were surprised 
at the way I grew fleshy and strong on this 
food.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. ead the little 
book, ‘“‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ,*, 


A Bottle a Day 


Will Keep 


Old Age Away 


He who drinks 








Lives Long and Well 


There’s a store of wealth and more 
of health in every drop you drink 
C.H. EVANS & SONS Estab. 1786 Hudson, N.Y, 
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| By Franklin Escher 
THE PROBLEM OF THE RAILWAYS 





V.—PROPOSED FEDERAL CONTROL OF RAILWAY SECURITY ISSUES 


SOPITH only one exception of any im- 
v5?) portance, the railways of this coun- 
AY try are incorporated under State 
#3\charters and are subject to State 








N capitalization, and other internal 
affairs. If a railroad wants to 
82> issue stocks or bonds, for example, 
it is to the State that it must go 
The business which is to be done with 


for permission. 
the new money may carry the road into half a dozen 
other States and so be directly under control of the 
Federal government, but the authorizing or forbidding 
of the proposed new issue of securities is a question 
for the State where the road is incorporated to pass 


upon. The Federal government has nothing to say 
in the matter. 

As a result of the wide-spread public attention 
given of late to the question of railway capitalization 
and freight-rates, there has come into existence a 
feeling that the present system of control of new 
security issues by the individual States is inadequate 
for the protection of investor and shipper. State 
laws, it is pointed out, vary greatly, and, except where 
there are competent railway commissions, are easy 
enough to get around. Where, for instance, the strict- 
ness of State laws regarding capital stock has been 
found to interfere with the construction of lines in 
new communities, evasion has been frequent. Most 
States have laws requiring that railroad stock shall 
not be issued except upon payment in full of its par 
value, but in many cases these laws have been so 
drawn as actually to invite evasion, it being specifi- 
cally left to the judgment of the directors to decide 
what constitutes an adequate consideration—* pay- 
ment in full.” Thus it has been possible for the 
companies to do about as they liked, even to the ex- 
tent of representing that the new stock was fully 
paid for when such was not at all the case. In some 
instances stock has been issued by the promoters to 
themselves as a reward for “ services.” Sometimes it 
has been issued in exchange for rights of way, with 
little or no regard to the cash value of the considera- 
tion received. In plenty of cases it has been issued 
in exchange for the stock of other companies, on 
terms really not warranted by the facts in the case. 
In these and all sorts of other ways, under the present 
system of State “control,” it has been found possible 
by the railways to do about as they liked. For 
which reason a good many people have come to be- 
lieve that the thing to do is to take the matter out 
of the hands of the several States entirely and in- 
trust it to the Federal government. 

Grave abuses, under the present system, have taken 
place—there is no doubt about that. But before we 
jump to the conclusion that the proper remedy is to 
take the regulation of new security issues out of the 
hands of the several States and lodge it with the 
Federal government, there are several things which 
ought carefully to be considered. In the first place, 
how about the constitutionality of such a proceeding? 
Congress, it is true, is given the power to regulate 
commerce between the several States, but has it the 
power to regulate the internal affairs of corporations 
doing business under State charters? In the second 
place, would a uniform law governing new security 
issues be expedient?—might it not, for example, tend 
to discriminate against the development of new terri- 
tory? And, then, in the third place, would not the 
sanctioning of the issue of securities by the Federal 
government impose a moral obligation upon the gov- 
ernment to recognize these securities in the regulation 


of rates? Fourth and last, were a Federal law to be 
passed requiring full payment for all stock issues, 
would not the evasion of such a law be quite as easy, 
if not indeed easier, than the evasion of the State laws 


we have at present? 

Let us look a little more fully into these objections. 
How about the constitutionality of transferring from 
the several States to the Federal government the con- 
trol over new security issues? A railroad, we will 
say, is incorporated under the laws of the State of 


New York. Does the fact that it is engaged in inter- 
state commerce give the Federal government any 
control over its internal organization or management? 


The government has control over the rates the road 
can charge on interstate commerce, the claim is made, 
and so ought to have control over the road’s capitaliza- 
tion. But does that necessarily follow? In the opinion 
of some of the closest students of railway affairs there 
is not, or ought not to be, the slightest connection 
between capitalization and the regulation of freight- 
rates. ‘ We are of the opinion,” the Hadley Railroad 
Securities Commission stated in its report, “that the 
amount and face value of outstanding securities has 
only an indirect effect upon the making of rates, and 
that it should have little, if any, weight in their regu- 
lation.” And, continuing, upon the main question of 
the scope of Federal authority, “It would have been 
equally unprofitable for the commission to enter upon 
an elaborate discussion of the power of Congress to 
regulate or affect railroad securities, at a time when 
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important cases are pending which will go far to 
determine the scope and extent of Federal authority 
in this and closely related subjects. The issues them- 
selves will remain undecided until the Supreme Court 
decides them. Whatever may be the ultimate out- 
come, the present fact which faces us is that constitu- 
tional questions of far-reaching consequences are to- 
day unsettled and must remain so for a considerable 
time. Under these circumstances any attempt by Con- 
gress to adopt the policy of Federal regulation to the 
exclusion of State regulation would be premature.” 

The second consideration is one of expediency. Sup- 
pose no constitutional difficulties stood in the way of 
turning over to a national authority the supervision 
of the issue of stocks and bonds, might there not be 
a good deal of danger in the forcible transfer of such 
jurisdiction? Different parts of the country are still 
in different stages of development and have widely 
divergent transportation needs. Many railroad prob- 
lems are still in the experimental stage, and, appar- 
ently, far from settlement. Suppose now that we were 
to have enforced uniformity under some Federal law. 
Would not that work against the development of new 
territory? Well-established railway systems naturally 
have far less difficulty in securing necessary capital 
than independent projectors wishing to develop new 
districts. Would not that work strongly against the 
formation of independent companies and the conse- 
quent opening up of new fields? Both by State rail- 
road commissioners and by independent railroad 
builders these objections to a uniform Federal law 
governing the issue of stocks and bonds are urged 
with a good deal of force. Before any such statute 
is enacted, it is pointed out, we want to be very sure 
that the time for it has come, and that its enactment 
will not do more harm than good. 

The third important objection is that by assuming 
eentrol of new security issues the government would 
not only put itself in a position where it would be 
bound to recognize these securities in the regulation 
of rates, but would also be giving a sort of guarantee 
to investors. The first of these two things, as we have 
seen, is all wrong in principle, and the second is even 
worse. Suppose a law is passed that whenever a rail- 
road wants to issue new stocks or bonds it has to put 
all the facts before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and get that body’s approval before it can go 
ahead. The facts having been looked into and the 
approval given, would not the investment public as- 
sume that the issue was all right and that it was 
safe to go ahead and invest in the bonds? Formally, 
of course, there would not be any guarantee, but would 
not the fact that the government had looked into the 
issue and sanctioned it be regarded as an official recog- 
nition of its value? And might not such an impres- 
sion prove dangerous as well as misleading? Much as 
the commerce commissioners may know about railroad 
matters, they are not bankers and certainly not quali- 
fied to pass upon the merits of investment securities. 
The general public, however, wouldn’t realize that. 
The issue having been approved by the government, it 
would be generally assumed to have been examined 
by experts and found to be all right. 

And then, fourthly, there is the great objection that 
a uniform Federal Jaw requiring that new stock be 
paid for in full would be exceedingly difficult of 
enforcement. As it is now, under local laws, it is the 
hardest thing in the world to keep a railroad which 
wants to build lines with stock not fully paid for 
from doing as it likes. Under a Federal law how 
much more difficult it would be—to say nothing of 
the conflicts with State authority which would inevi- 
tably arise. The Railroad Securities Commission in 
its report laid great emphasis on this objection. “The 
liability to evasion,” the report runs in one place, 
“might be even greater, because in some parts of the 
country a statutory requirement of this kind, imposed 
by the Federal government, would be regarded as an 
interference with the rights of the several States; 
and local companies attempting to build new lines 
with stock not fully paid might have the support of 
local public sentiment in so doing. It is possible that 
in some instances the Federal government could not 
even count upon the vigorous assistance of the State 
authorities themselves in trying to enforce such an 
act at all rigidly. Such a Federal requirement super- 
added to the State requirement might simply mean 
that every company would be led to make two decep- 
tive returns instead of one. A Federal requirement 
conflicting with a State requirement might leave us 
in an even worse case; for the impossibility of obeying 
both authorities would be made an excuse for obeying 
neither.” 

The foregoing are the main objections to taking the 
regulation of new security issues out of the hands of 
the several States and turning it over to the Federal 
government. Other objections might be stated, but 
the four mentioned constitute so strong an argument 
that there are very few conservative people among 
those who have given the matter much attention who 
want to go ahead and see the change made. 

What, then, is to be done? The present system, 


admittedly, isn’t satisfactory. If Federal control isn’t 
the remedy, what is? 

Government-enforced publicity of the details re- 
garding new issues of stocks and bonds—that, prob- 
ably, better than anything else, would serve as a 
corrective of present conditions. As it is now, many 
an issue of new securities is made and sold to in- 
vestors without any definite information being given 
out. That is wrong. When securities are offered an 
investor by a railroad—when the investor is invited, 
in other words, to lend money to the railroad—there 
ought to be available the fullest information with re- 
gard to the details of the issue, the amount of the 
proceeds, and the purposes for which the proceeds are 
to be used. That information any company issuing 
new stocks or bonds should be required to file with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at the time the 
issue is made. 

Such an act could be passed without disturbing the 
control of the several States—where it now rests— 
over new security issues. Each State could continue 
to shape its laws according to its own needs. A State 
that wanted to make stringent laws regarding the 
issue of new securities could make them as stringent 
as it liked. Some other State that wanted to develop 
its territory through the encouragement of railway 
enterprise and considered that the way to attract 
capital was to allow the issue of stock at less than 
par, would be perfectly free to go ahead and allow it. 
Each State would make its own laws according to its 
own needs, but—and this with a capital B—in every 
case there would have to be full publicity of the facts 
as they actually were. If some State chose to allow 
the issue of shares having a par value of $100 when 
only $50 was actually paid in, well and good—in many 
cases such a course would be fully justified. But 
what is never justified is that stock issued under such 
conditions should be offered the prospective buyer 
without his being told. The government is not in a 
position where it can advise investors with regard to 
securities, or state to them that this security is good 
and that one is not good; but what it can do, at least 
with regard to securities issued by corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, is to see that the in- 
vestor gets a chance to find out all about what he is 
asked to buy. With that information in his posses- 
sion, it is up to him. 

To secure the necessary publicity, a law requiring 
that the details of each new issue be communicated 
to the Commerce Commission at the time the issue is 
made would have to be backed up with a further law 
requiring full reports of condition at stated intervals. 
Every once in so often every railroad would have to 
be made to furnish to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
nission a full statement of all financial transactions 
that have taken place during the periods covered by 
the report. Every company should further be re- 
quired to compile for the information of its share- 
holders the facts in regard to the financial transac- 
tions of the company for its fiscal year. Some of 
these facts the Interstate Commerce Commission al- 
ready requires in the reports of the companies. As 
the law stands now, however, there are a good many 
important items which the railroads cannot be re- 
quired to furnish. By an amendment to the act to 
regulate commerce the commission could be easily 
enough empowered to demand these facts—and get 
them. 

To secure compliance with the statute, the Com. 
merce Commission would have to be given the powers 
to conduct independent investigation and to inquire 
into the bona fides of reports made to it. It would 
have, for instance. to be given the right to call for 
the production of books or papers of railroad com- 
panies, construction companies, or other companies 
with which the railroad might have had financial 
transactions. It would have to have the power to 
examine into the actual cost as well as the value of 
property acquired or of services rendered. These may, 
perhaps, seem big additions to the powers of the com- 
mission, which some of the railroads are disposed to 
regard as having been already unduly extended. But 
if anything like real publicity is to be had, the com- 
mission is bound to be given not only the right to 
demand the facts, but the power to verify them. Even 
at that, with the public in every part of the country 
accustomed as it is to the evasion of laws concerning 
capital stock, enforcement of the statute would be 
none too easy. 

A year ago the commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent to investigate questions pertaining to the issue 
of stocks and bonds reported this remedy of a greater 
degree of publicity to be the logical solution of the 
problem. Since that time, while there has been a 
good deal of talk about the necessity of the govern- 
ment’s taking the regulation of new security issues 
into its own hands, a good many people have come 
to believe that the Hadley Commission was right in 
its recommendations; and that if laws insuring a 
proper degree of publicity can be passed, no change 
from the present system of State supervision of new 
security issues is necessary. 






















The Camphor Language 


THE strangest of languages is the 
“camphor language” of Johore on the 
Malay Peninsula. It has been studied and 
reported by an Englishman in the service 
of the government of Johore. 

This language is- used by the natives 
and others engaged in gathering the 
product of the Malayan camphor-tree and 
is employed only at such times. It is 
the belief of the natives that if they used 
either of the languages of the region, the 
Malay or the aboriginal Jakun, no cam- 
phor would be obtained. A most curious 
reason underlies this belief. 

The camphor-tree grows abundantly in 
certain parts of the peninsula, but only 
occasionally contains camphor crystals. 
The camphor is not the same as that ob- 
tained from the camphor laurel of For- 
mosa and Japan, which is the source of 
the ordinary camphor of commerce. It is 
of a sort highly prized by the Chinese 
in the embalming of their dead, in incense, 
and in medicine, and the gum brings a 
price much higher than that of the com- 
mon camphor. 

The Malayans and other Johore natives 
believe that each species of tree has a 
spirit or divinity that presides over its 
affairs. The spirit of the camphor-tree 
is known by the name of Bisan—literally 
“a woman.” Her resting-place is near the 
trees; and when at night a peculiar noise 
is heard in the woods, resembling that of 
a cicada, the Bisan is believed to be sing- 
ing and camphor will surely be found in 
the neighborhood. 

But the spirit of the camphor-trees 
seems to be jealous of the precious gum 
and must be propitiated, and if she knows 
that hunters are in quest of it she will 
endeavor to turn their steps aside. The 
natives think that she is acquainted with 
both the Malay and Jakun languages, and 
that if the camphor-hunters spoke either 
of those she would know that they had 
come for camphor and would defeat their 
purpose. So it is necessary to speak in a 
tongue that she does not understand. For 
this purpose the “ camphor language ” has 
been invented. It consists of a mixture 
of Jakun and Malay words, but these are 
curiously altered or reversed; and the 
natives believe that the divinity of the 
camphor-tree is completely confused when 
she hears this jargon. - 

The Jakuns who hunt the camphor are 
one of the wildest of peoples, but are 
inoffensive. They live together with 
monkeys, dogs, cats, innumerable fowls, 
and perhaps a tame hornbill in perfect 
harmony under movable leaf shelters built 
on poles in the woods. 

They have a formidable weapon in a 
sort of blow-pipe, not unlike the pipe 
through which the American school-boy 
projects wet paper balls. The Johore 
blow-pipe is made of a very long-jointed, 
straight variety of bamboo, which is gen- 
erally carved and traced with many rude 
devices. The projectiles used in these 
are thin splinters of wood about a foot 
long, having a plug of pith at the butt 
end. The point is as sharp as a needle 
and is covered with a black, resinous 
substance which in many cases is ex- 
tremely poisonous. 





Velvet 


THE art of velvet-making was - prac- 
tised in the legendary days of Indo-China. 
It is one of the oldest arts because it was 
the first imitation of man’s first garment, 
fur. Even after spinning and weaving 
had become known, the ocellated pelt of 
the great felines killed in hunting was 
the dress for important occasions, and 
the most beautiful of ancient fabrics 
shows that the ambition of the weaver 
was to surpass his model and copy the 
fur of the animal in something by far 
finer. The discovery of silk substituted 
soft threads for hair, and the threads 
took the dyes as no fur could take them. 

Asia kept the art of velvet-making 
secret for centuries. No one wore velvet 
but the monarch, and it was seen only in 
the processions of the rajahs. Even in 
this day the Chinese and Japanese velvet- 
makers rasp their threads with a knife 
to give the tissue the aspect of real fur. 
Asian art mimics nature; and whether 
Chinese or Japanese, the woven tissues 
recall winding rivers where tigers drink, 
transparent hedges of rustling bamboo, 
and, for a background, the snowy miter 
of some ancient mountain. India velvet 
rippling with pearls as large as_ bird’s 
eggs, diamond dewdrops, and cloudy, red 
corundum was seen in the processions of 
the Durbar. The Arabs were the first to 
exhibit velvet to the lands bordering on 
the Mediterranean. The first Caliphs 
were simple, pious, and savage people; 
they were not tempted by Asiatic lux- 
ury. But the Islam that came after the 
Caliphs drove its roots to the heart of 
the ancient world and invaded the Aryan 
lands of the Indus and the Ganges. The 
Arabs boasted of their commercial zeal. 
Their caravans of camels crossed the 
desert and wound through the mountain 
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passes of Iran, carrying rare tissues, 
jewels, and perfumes, and now and then 
a carefully protected piece of velvet lay 
under the folds of a praying-rug. The 
splendid court of the Abbasside Caliphs 
loved the silken pile of India. Bagdad 
was a city of silk and velvet, and the con- 
querors of Africa and Spain contrasted 
strangely with the iron-zoned warriors of 
the Cross. In all the ages, velvet was 
held sacred by the Mussulmans. At 
Medina, in Damascus, and in Stamboul 
they used it to drape the tombs of their 
caliphs and their saints; and when their 
warriors set out to die upon the fields 
of battle that part of their trappings that 
did not gleam was covered with velvet. 

In the middle ages Venice and Genoa 
learned the art of velvet-making from the 
Arabs. Toward the year 1516, Lyons in- 
herited the business. Europe, notably 
France, followed the lead of the courtiers 
of Francis I., Louis XIV., and La Pom- 
padour. The world of the courts wore 
silk, satin, and velvet stiff with gold and 
silver embroidery. Velvet was used by 
the rich for hangings and for furniture 
covering. In Lyons, in 1900, 20,000 looms 
were weaving velvet. 





To a Woodland Pool 


CLEAR, placid pool, inclosed by forests 
ank, 
Like one fair pearl enclasped by em- 
eralds green, 

How sweet it is upon thy mossy bank 
To lie and gaze upon thy deep serene, 
Which, like some rare old tapestry, hath 

been 

Embroidered by the deftly fingered Sun 

With leafy trees in vert and sapphire 

done, 
Flowers, and rifts of azure sky between! 

Here would I gladly lie the livelong day 
And hear no creature save the wood 

pewee, 

Her = outpouring in some tear-filled 

ay, 
Or the soft droning of the homing-bee; 

For here doth matchless beauty hold full 

sway 
And fill the soul with sweetest harmony. 
JOHN PEALE BIsHop. 





The Lance 


THE lance has been ridiculed by many 
military experts, on the ground that it is 
out of date and cumbersome, but the 
weapon still has its advocates who point 
out its value in shock tactics and in cav- 
alry charges. In Germany, for instance, 
the lance in the hands of the Prussian 
Uhlan remains a formidable weapon. 

Recently attention has been called to 
the fact that the lance-point often makes 
too deep a wound for the shaft to be with- 
drawn quickly, and that therefore the 
lancer runs the risk of having it wrenched 
from his grasp in the charge. In view of 
this, the cavalry in Germany have been 
experimenting with a new kind of lance 
carrying 2 ball below the base of the lance- 
head. It is said that the new arm is just 
as effective in disabling an enemy and 
is free from many disadvantages. 





The Zodiacal Light 


THERE is a strange light in the heavens 
appearing after sunset in the late winter 
and in spring and before sunrise in the 
autumn, but few persons in our latitudes 
have ever seen it. In the equatorial re- 
gions, however, and in certain parts of the 
tropics the zodiacal light appears with 
great splendor, and some remarkable views 
of it were obtained by a French expedi- 
tion to the interior of the Sahara, under- 
taken for the purpose of studying the 
effects of the unclouded sun on the dry air 
of the desert. 

The mysterious light, in the form of a 
vast triangle, rising high in the heavens, 
appeared nearly three times as bright as 
the Milky Way. Science has not entirely 
solved the problem of the origin of this 
light, but it is thought that it is an 
appendage of the sun. 





Modern Uses of Cableways 


Tue use of cableways for a large variety 
of purposes is an interesting development 
of modern engineering. Such ways are 
employed on the Panama Canal, the steel 
cables being supported by lofty movable 
towers. The present limit of span is more 
than 2,500 feet, and the speed of the 
conveyers may exceed 1,800 feet per min- 
ute. Such ways span gorges, valleys, 
roads, railways, and obstructions of many 
kinds. The system is used for building 
dams by dumping in a stream beneath; 
hauling logs from booms by means of 
cables stretched above the river; running 
blocks out of quarries up inclined cable- 
ways; dredging channels; piling lumber, 
steel plates and beams on cars, and vari- 
ous kinds of excavating. 
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friend 

—the Colonel, the 
jimmy pipe and 
the tidy red tin of 
Prince Albert to- 
bacco. Solace, hap- 
piness — born of 
pipe tobacco that 


can’t bite the 
tongue. 


DRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


gives pipe smokers a real idea of what 
P. A. is not only 
delicious, fragrant tobacco—welcome in 
any home or office—but it will neither 
sting the tongue nor parch the throat. 
That’s cut out by a patented process. 


Hook up some P. A.to a match. Then 
you'll know why it’s the fastest selling 
tobacco in the world. And stick a 
pin here: it makes the best cigarette 


a pipe should be. 


you ever rolled. 


Prince Albert is sold everywhere 
in Sc toppy red bags; 10c tidy 
red tins and handsome pound 
and half-pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


7 Winston-Salem, N. Cc 












Pipeology 
The Colonel smokes 
a *‘Bent Unger’’ or 
Bent Hungarian. The 
bowl—French briar— 


the ha 


a pipe you 
can confide in. 
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DRINGE ALBERT 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 








The aging of a cocktail is as | 


necessary to perfect flavor 
as the aging of wine or whisky. 


The delicious flavor and aroma of 


Club Cocktails 


is due not alone to the precise 
blending of the choicest liquors 
obtainable, but to the fact that 
they are softened to mellowness 
by aging before bottling. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. P 


Refuse Substitutes. 
AT ALL DEALERS. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO.., Sole Props. 














’ Old 
Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years’’ 
The process of 
making has not 
changed in a cen- 
tury — it was an honest pro- 
duct from the first. 
Smooth, mellow, fragrant. 
Aged in charred oak barrels 
and bottled in bond. 


A. Overholt & Co. 
i Pittsburgh, Pa. 





















ORIENT #23 5° 


5400 up, by new 
Cunarder “Laconia.” H * i 
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tels, drives, ides in- 
cluded. F, C. CLARK, Times Bidg., New York 





‘““THE NET,’ by Rex Beach 


is a stirring, vigorous story like ‘‘The 
Spoilers,”’ and it contains some of Beach’s 
happiest humorous inventions. Price $1.30 net. 
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DRIVING BACK THE ARCTIC 


(Continued from page 12) 

Admitting the surface water to be as light as 
feathers, and bottom water to be as heavy as 
mercury, the reasons ascribed would not move one 
drop sideways upon the other. Terrestrial gravity is 
a force which is exerted (for illustration) perpen- 
dicularly downward toward the earth center, and lesser 
terrestrial gravity is but a lesser force in the same 
direction. 

Flattened as the earth is at the poles, there is, ac- 
cording to eminent authorities and generally con- 
ceded, an actual down grade from the equator to the 
poles, measured on the surface of the ocean, averaging 
more than ten feet to the mile, far more attractive to 
the mercury than te the feathers; that would reverse 
the present order of ocean circulation if so based; and 
the greater weight of matter, or power of terrestrial 
gravity at the poles would also reverse the present 
order of circulation, if so based, by its predilection 
for the mercury. 

The force that does create and maintain ocean 
circulation is terrestrial centrifugal force; due to 
terrestrial rotation acting moré forcibly (up6n the 
mereury than upon the feathers) upon the heavier or 
lower stratum to draw it to the equator, thai upon the 
lighter upper stratum. 

Terrestrial centrifugal force is the key that fits 
and opens all the great outer doors of nature’s ocean 
secrets, and in combination with local centrifugal 
force, all the little inner doors. 

The origin of the Gulf Stream, and the cause of the 
uprisings therethrough, the upwellings in the great 
deeps which cause all the currents to go round them, 
the rotating Guiana and the Central Sea, and the 
discolored waters therein, the circulation in the Gulf 
of Mexico, the Sargasso, and other ocean secrets, are 
all unlocked and left clearly portrayed to view by 
them, presenting the most beautiful case of circum- 
stantial evidence to corroborate a self-evident fact. 

The centrifugal force of any matter is as its weight, 
other circumstanees being.the same. At the equator 
terrestrial centrifugal force is directly opposed by the 
force of terrestrial gravity; while at latitude forty-five 
degrees it is not so directly opposed by gravity, but at 
an angle which produces a resultant force ‘tending 
toward the equator which is here entitled the equa- 
torial force, that in proportion to the centrifugal force 
so exerted increases from nothing at the equator to 
the equal of centrifugal force at the poles and without 
which force the waters of the earth would be spherical. 
This force is resisted by a fourth force, here entitled 
the polar force, which tends to draw the waters of the 
ocean into a’ perfect sphere, or toward the poles, and 
without which these waters would be drawn by the 
equatorial force to the equator. 

It is a form or part of terrestrial gravity when op- 
posed, which seeks an indirect route-toward the earth’s 
center (as a ball rolling down hill) whose intensity is 
aided by the greater force of terrestrial gravity at and 
near the poles than at parts removed further there- 
from, and is practically measured by the increasing de- 
parture of the ocean surface from a true sphere over 
a course from the equator to the pole. 

The great attraction of the equatorial force for heavy 
matter, especially near the poles, appreciable when 
such matter is being moved to and fro by water, is ex- 
hibited in the denuding of the polar regions of round 
sand and alluvial ‘matter, and always moving them 
teward the equator (under normal conditions), up- 
building both continents thereabout. This influence is 
always present upon every moving grain of sand, al- 
Ways persuading, always coaxing, no matter what may 
be the preponderating influences. 

This breakwater jetty should be about two hundred 
miles long, projecting in an easterly direction from 
Cape Race or thereabout across the Grand Banks. But 
one only thirty miles long, averaging three hundred 
feet in depth, would demonstrate the undertaking to 
the extent of modifying the climate of the coast from 


Newfoundland to Cape Hatteras by which the rigor of 
our cold winters, late springs, coastal fogs, and scour- 
ing counter-current, would be lessened, and all the 
large icebergs would be entrapped behind it, as it 
would close the five-hundred-foot channel, and the bank 
itself shoaling to-two hundred feet for one hundred 
and seventy miles farther would intercept all but small 
ones that the Gulf Stream_would then quickly melt, 
aided by its increased heat, ‘This newly made and con- 
tinually enlarging channel is the cause of bergs moving 
farther south than ever before. Indeed, thirty miles of 
this jetty could be built for the mere interest on the 
cost of the Panama Canal up to date. How would the 
benefits compare? And as an engineering proposition 
the jetty presents no great difficulty. 

The essential requirement for the jetty construction 
is a continuous backbone of rip-rap as narrow as can 
be laid or other suitable current-obstruction extending 
across the shoal waters upon the Grand Bank eastward 
from Newfoundland. Against and about this the Lab- 
rador Current will cause to deposit that sand which it 
is ever bringing and of which it has about denuded the 
northern coast as its continuous contribution to the 
big southern toe ef the Grand Bank. This will first 
produce a gentle incline on the north side of the rip- 
rap to its top, principally of round or rolling sand, dur- 
ing which upbuilding there will accumulate a slight 
sedimentary deposit of earthy and lighter material close 
to the backbone on the southerly side; and not until 
nature has perfected an incline upon which to roll the 
heavy particles of sand and gravel over the apex of 
the backbone will rapid filling of the south side occur. 
A backbone thirty feet high in such a current as the 
Labrador should cause the incline when completed to 
extend fully one mile therefrom on the current side 
and for half a mile on the going side, being practically 
flat on top for about one-half a mile—or two miles in 
width for each thirty feet in height. 

In some, instances it might require a few months 
for this. deposit to occur, while in case of violent or 
other materjal bottom disturbance it might occur in a 
few days. It would be locally affected in many ways, 
but as surely as the Labrador Current flows that de- 
posit will continue until the apex of the obstruction is 
overcome. 

When this filling by nature shall be completed a 
second backbone will be laid over the first, and this 
process of filling continued until the jetty is raised 
nearly to the surface of the ocean, or to such a height 
as to reduce the uniform depth of the Labrador Current 
flowing ever over it to cne that will be easily stopped, 
turned slowly eastward, and assimilated by the more 
powerful north edge of the Gulf.Stream above and 
slightly south of the apex of the dam, thereby causing 
a continuous deposit thereon by both currents until 
the surface is reached and thereafter a continuous 
up-building, due to the impinging upon this neck of 
jand by the currents from each side. This neck of land 
would be provided with short rip-rap side spurs at 
about right angles to the main backbone to prevent the 
cutting action of heavy storms and to maintain the 
current deposit. The rip-rap form of current obstruc- 
tion is given preference here only because of the greater 
familiarity of engineers therewith. 

It is proposed to sluice to the near-by jetty, also for 
harbor construction, and into large hopper barges 
much of the material through pipes about ten feet in 
diameter by water impounded upon the tablelands at 
an elevation of two hundred feet or more, and the 
material fed to vertical stand-pipes in that conduit 
by the shovels or from bins at a much higher elevation 
than the conduit. 

The docks for loading the large hopper barges should 
be provided with a series of elevated bins at their 
edge corresponding in size and number with the 
pockets in the barges to be used, and as a reserve, 
for loading the hopper barges; above each pocket to be 
two tracks at right angles to the face of the dock. 
terminating over the pocket in a transfer platform 


for moving an unloaded car from the loaded track to 
the track for empty cars parallel thereto. These cars 
should hold at least fifty tons each, should be self- 
propelling and self-dumping, and, after the dock 
hoppers are filled, should be stored upon the full tracks 
as additional reserve in case several hopper barges 
reported for loading at the same dock at the same 
time. 

The hopper barges should be what are termed double- 
ended, having caged twin screws and rudders on both 
ends; fully seven hundred feet long, having a series 
of bins or pockets extending: practically their entire 
length; about thirty feet wide and thirty-six feet 
deep, provided with bottom doors opening from the 
center, hinged upon the side, held in position by 
hydraulic pistons, adapted to be emptied simultaneous- 
ly, with a slight continuous pressure tending to close 
the doors that will tend to cause the contents to 
centralize as they empty into the deep water and 
descend as one narrow, vertical mass. 

It is proposed to have a fleet of about twenty such 
vessels of a standard pattern and construction, costing 
from a million and a half to two million dollars each, 
which would retain a large percentage of their value 
for civil or government collier or other transport 
purposes during the winter when not in use and after 
completion of the work. These barges would hold 
about twenty thousand cubic yards of rip-rap; they 
should be loaded in less than an hour and average at 
least one load per day, probably two. ‘There is prac- 
tically no limit to the amount of rock that may be 
delivered, it depending entirely upon the number and 
efficiency of the plants in operation. 

It would require about two years to make the needed 
surveys, prepare the plans, etc., and about three years 
more to construct the entire plant. Within three sea- 
sons thereafter the principal construction could be 
completed, the jetty in use and the efficiency of the 
undertaking fully demonstrated. These figures are 
based upon each barge laying one load per day. It 
would require eight loads to lay one mile. Two hun- 
dred miles would require sixteen hundred loads. 
‘Twenty vessels would lay these, or one entire back- 
bone averaging thirty feet high, in eighty days; or 
six such backbones in four hundred and thirty working 
days, which should occur within two years and un- 
questionably within three. Floating fields of ice will 
be the principal difficulty encountered, but only 
initially. The dumping-line should be provided with 
an arrangement of immense kedge anchors (set by an 
anchor-boat designed especially for the purpose), 
huoyed for warping the hopper barges into position, 
and a series of line buoys held currentward by a 
light wire cable and driftward by a heavy chain. ‘The 
end of each cargo laid to be marked by a simple ar- 
rangement that would give its accurate position. 
The rip-rap laying should be directed by engineers 
commanding the powerful anchor-boats or helping- 
tenders, having in charge a proper corps of sounding 
and surveying boats stationed on the spot. 


THE COST 

Nine thousand six hundred cargoes of twenty thou- 
sand cubic yards each, aggregating a hundred and 
ninety-two million yards, allowing eight million cubic 
yards for harbor construction, ete., it would aggregate 
two hundred million cubie yards. 

The cost of delivering the rock into cars should 
not exceed fifty cents per cubie yard, for delivery into 
barge ten cents per cubie yard, and for transportation 
by barge fifteen cents per cubic yard—a_ total of 
seventy-five cents per cubic yard, which should include 
interest on investment, depreciation on plant, and 
executive charge, a total of $150,000,000; cost of float- 
ing plant and entire equipment, $45,000,000; cost of 
other plant and equipment, $20,000,000. Total, $215,- 
000,000. Less value of second-hand material, $25,000,- 
000. Total actual cost, which includes all interest 
charges, $190,000,000. 
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MADE THIS REMARKABLE RECORD OVER A MEASURED COURSE AT HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK, RECENTLY, AND WON 














Chartreuse and Its Makers 


THE oldest distillery in the world was 
located first in the Great Carthusian 
Monastery of France, where the cordial 
known as chartreuse was made by St. 
Bruno in the year 1084. Ever since that 
date the monks have been employed in the 
manufacture of this popular beverage. 
St. Bruno preserved the recipe a secret 
and mixed the aromatic herbs in the 
proper proportions in a room which not 
even the other monks were permitted to 
enter. He alone, it is established, knew 
the exact temperature at which the vats 
should be kept, and the time necessary 
in order to extract the essences of the 
various herbs. When his infirmities pre- 
vented his continuing the work, he con- 
fided his secret to another who was sworn 
never to divulge it until he, in turn, 
should be compelled to do so for the pres- 
ervation of the formula to the industry. 
Strange as it may seem, the secret was 
in this manner preserved for centuries. 
For hundreds of years the manufacture 
went on in a primitive mountain monas- 
tery, until the vast profits which the wine 
brought were much more than sufficient 
to build a million-dollar monastery and 
distillery at Fourvoirie in 1656. The new 
buildings were constructed in purely ec- 
clesiastieal style, and until within the 
last fifty years were supported solely by 
the sale of chartreuse, which, owing to 
its peculiar flavor, soon acquired immense 
popularity, and was exported to all parts 
of Europe. When the factory at Four- 
voirie was running at its fullest capacity, 
there was an annual sale of seventy or 
eighty millions of liters of chartreuse. 

In order to make the cordial, the 
monks were sent out to gather twelve 
different species of herbs, and these were 
put to dry in a warehouse extending 
under one-half of the entire floor of the 
monastery, and exposed to currents of air. 
The herbs were afterward placed in 
running water, each kind in separate 
jars, and subjected to heat of a certain 
varying temperature in order to extract 
the juice. These jars (or tanks) were 
corked down, and at the end of twenty- 
four hours of steeping the juice was 
liberated through water-pipes of small 
diameter, and kept subsequently in re- 
frigeration. Then followed the process of 
distilling. The most delicate part of the 
whole work then was mixing the different 
extracts in the right proportions; and 
this operation was always witnessed by 
the abbot, and was never brought to con- 
clusion without the celebration of a mass 
to sanctify the product. 

Not every one knows that the Carthu- 
sians manufacture three different kinds 
of chartreuse; besides the green and yel- 
low, there was a white chartreuse which 
was much thinner, and which the monks 
drank diluted with water, and offered, as 
a usual thing, to their guests. 

The Carthusians continued to monopo- 
lize this industry until about eight years 
ago. In all these centuries they had de- 
voted themselves to agriculture, con- 
structed school biuldings, and made some 
of the best roads in all Europe, much of 
the work being made possible because of 
the profits of chartreuse. But in 1904 
the French government confiscated the 
property, expelled the monks, and took 
charge of the manufacture of this liquor. 
But this laical chartreuse is but a sad 
imitation of the magnificent beverage pre- 
pared for long ages by the monks, and 
now manufactured by them in their new 
home in Spain. 





The Light in the Sea 


In the course of a cruise organized by 


the Norwegian government for oceano- 
graphical purposes investigations were 


recently made to determine to what depths 
in the ocean atmospheric light penetrates. 

From the experiments it appears that 
the red rays do not extend below five 
hundred meters, but the violet and the 
blue are still impressed upon the photo- 
graphic plate. At a thousand meters are 
still to be seen some violet and ultra- 
violet rays, but at seventeen hundred 
meters every rey of light is extinguished. 

The Norwegian government proposes to 
utilize this knowledge in the study of the 
marine life of the ocean-bed. 





The Role of Dust in Nature 


WHILE muck evil has been attributed 
to dust, very little attention has been 
given to its benefits. Without dust there 
would be no blue sky nor any diffused 
light; man’s only light of day would be 
that directly radiated by the sun. 

Light is produced by the vibrations of 
ether in the form of waves of variable 
extent, varying in extent according to the 








THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
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Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. 4*% 
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color of the light; and the waves are dif- 
ferently reflected, according to the di- 
mensions of the grains of dust that they 
meet as they descend to earth. The fine 
dust reflects only the shortest waves, 
the blue. Dust of medium thickness re- 
flects the yellow and the green waves, 
while the coarsest dust reflects nothing 
but the red. 

We owe the blue of the sky to the fine 
dust in the atmospheric heights, where 
the air is purest. When the wind sets 
the dust in motion the blue turns to gray. 
The smoke of a cigar is blue as it issues 
from the cigar, while the smoke issuing 
from the mouth of the smoker is whitish 
gray because the particles of the gray 
smoke have increased in volume by fixing 
water vapor. The blue smoke of a burn- 
ing cigar is like the blue sky, and as the 
water vapor is fixed by the smoke close 
to the mouth of the smoker so the vapor 
risen from the seas is condensed on the 
particles of atmospheric dust. 

Without dust earth could have no rain; 
not a drop of all the water evaporated 
from the oceans could come to earth 
on anything but the bearer of its con- 
densations, the dust. Were it not for 
atmospheric dust there would be no clouds, 
no fog, no rain, no snow, no splendid sun- 
sets, no azure skies. The surface of the 
ground, the trees, the houses, men, and 
animals would be the objects on which 
water vapor would condense. The cloth- 
ing of man and the fur of the animal 
would drip with water. 





What Makes the Corn Pop ? 


A GRAIN of “popcorn” is filled with 
tightly packed starch grains. The interior 
of the grain is divided into a large num- 
ber of cells, each of which may be likened 
te a tiny box, the walls whereof are suf- 
ficiently strong to withstand considerable 
pressure from within. Upon the applica- 
tion of heat the moisture present in each 
little box is converted into steam that 
finally escapes by explosion. 

To obtain satisfactory “ popping ” there 
is required a very high degree of heat. 
This causes the greater part of the cells 
to explode simultaneously. The grain of 
corn then literally “turns inside out” 
and is transformed into a relatively large 
mass of snow-white starch. 

Tf corn be old and dry it will not “ pop ” 
satisfactorily. A few cells near the center 
of the grain may burst, but the general 
result will be unsatisfactory. At the base 
of the kernels, where they are attached to 
the cob, the cells appear to be driest, 
and it has been observed that these cells 
are seldom broken in the “ popping.” 

Practically all the popcorn raised for 
market in this country comes from New 
England. Great quantities of it are 
popped, buttered, and packed for sale all 
over tlie United States. 





The Green Rose 


THE general verdict. upon the green 
rose is that it is more curious than beau- 
tiful. To botanists it is particularly 
interesting, since it is a proof that all 
parts of a plant above the root are modi- 
fications of the same thing, and in the 
green rose every part may be called a 
leaf. 

This flower is a variety of the common 
China rose brought to England in the 
year 1835. It also gives a strong support 
to the view held by many botanists that 
all flowers were originally green and that 
the colors in flowers are analogous to the 
autumn tints of leaves. In the green 
rose the flowers generally put on a red- 
dish tint when they begin to fade. 





A Machine to Write Music 


A GERMAN musician has invented a ma- 
chine which, he states, automatically 
registers the notes emitted by the piano. 
The new machine has the same object as 
one invented by an Italian and used by 
Mascagni in writing his operas, but it is 
a larger instrument and is operated by 
electricity. Into the machine is inserted 
a roll of paper, and the composer seats 
himself before the piano and executes the 
composition that he desires to give to the 
public. The machine faithfully registers 
every note produced, so that the musician 
does not have to depend upon his memory. 





Blasting with Water 


A NEW method of mining is being prac- 
tised in German and other coal-shafts 
that is said to do away with dangerous 
blasting, while also avoiding much of the 
risk of spontaneous explosion of coal-dust. 

Deep holes are bored in the coal and 
water is introduced into them by pipes 
under heavy pressure. The water finds its 
way through the coal fissures and opens 
them up until the mass is loosened, when 
it is readily removed while wet without 
any dust or the use of any tools other 
than a light pick and a shovel. 
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FOR ep 

Holeproof Hose are cotton or silk. We 
get our silk from the north of Japan. 
We make it up into. beautiful silk 
“‘Holeproof”’ for both men and women. 
We guarantee three pairs for three 
months. These silk hose thus last 
much longer than some of the brands 
of heavier cotton hose. They give you 
silk hose with economy. 

We use in the cotton ‘“Holeproof”’ 
yarn made from Egyptian and Sea 
Island cotton, the finest yarns sold. 
We pay the top market price—an 
average of 70 cents to the pound. 
Common yarn selis for 30 cents. But 
our yarn is three-ply, light weight and 
strong. Six pairs of cotton are guaran- 
teed six months. We make them for 
men, women, ghildren and infants. 
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‘‘How many pairs of ‘Hole- 
proof’ are you taking, Nell?’’ 
“Only six—that’s enough— 
they will all keep silky, sty- 
lish and perfect, without a 
break or tear, until Spring.’”’ 


Going away—or staying 
at home—Autumn demands trim, 
neat, stylish Holeproof Hose. Hose 
that feel good, and are the latest 
fashion in snugness and color. 


Heavy autumn shoes are hard on dain- 
ty hose. Holeproof Hose end the nuis- 
ance of “looking them over’’when they 
return from the laundry. Half adozen 
pairs of silky, lustrous Holeproof Hose 
equip anybody—grown-ups or children 
—for six months’ 


WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


*‘How to Make Your Feet Happy’’ 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 


Qe Your Hose bnsured ? 
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US 

One must be careful to see that he gets 
the genuine, the original guaranteed 
hose, if he wants the same satisfaction 
that these million wearers get. The 
genuine bears the signature, ‘Carl 
Freschl,’”’” on the toe. Be sure that 
you see it. 

The genuine ‘“‘Holeproof” is sold in 
your town. We'll tell You the dealers’ 
names on request, or ship direct where 
there’s no dealer near, charges prepaid 
on receipt of remittance. Prices for 
cotton goods are $1.50 to $3.00, ac- 
cording to finish and weight. Six 
pairs guaranteed six months. Silk 
“‘Holeproof’’ for men cost $2.00 for 
three pairs, guaranteed three months. 
For women, $3.00 for three pairs, 
guaranteed three months. 
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Budweiser 
The World’s Favorite Bottled Beer 


What made it so?— 
QUALITY and PURITY 





173,184,600 Bottles sold in 1911. 





Bottled with crowns or corks only at the 
Home Plant in St. Louis 


Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Echoes 
When Roosevelt took a Hint 
WILL those who accuse Theodore Roosevelt 
of playing politics by calling Woodrow Wil- 
son “ Dr.’ Wilson—as does Colonel George 
Ilarvey at some length——please note that this 


vile plot failed to be borne out in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s speech as delivered at the Coliseum. 
it was “ Mr.’ Wilson throughout this speech 
both in the spoken word and in the official 
copy issued to the delegates. Will the same 
folks please take note that National Repub- 
lican Chairman Hilles, manager of the Taft 
campaign, replied to Mr. Wilson’s speech of 
acceptance by saying: ‘ Professor Wilson’s 
speech of acceptance is an entertaining es- 
say "?—Chicayo Evening Post. 


Keeping at It 


In other words, Col. Harvey raps the Dem- 
ocratic rainbow-chasers. He foresees danger 
and knows Presidential elections are not won 
at headquarters, at little White Houses, in 
twenty-eight-story buildings, nor yet on 
private yachts, nor in the clubs of the 
editorials. The colonel notes the all-wise 
editorials of the New York Democratic news- 
papers which flippantly argue that the Roose- 
velit movement is all froth, while their news 
columns note that the colonel spoke to thou- 
sands on his late tour through New England, 
supposedly an “‘enemy’s country” for T. R. 

Meanwhile, he is ‘doing his level best to 


stir the Democratic directors to work.— 
Johnston Tribune. 
A Solid Fact 
COLONEL GEORGE HARVEY, a Democrat, says 


in the current HARPER'S: 

“If there is a squarer man in these United 
States than William H. Taft, we don’t know 
what his name is or where he lives.” 

The country at large will some time awake 
to a realizing sense of this truth, but when? 

Pittsfield Eagle. 


A Real Square-dealer 


“Ip there is a squarer man in these United 
States than William H. Taft,” says HAarPEer’s 
WEEKLY, “we don't know what his name is 
or where he lives.” 

HArver’s is not supporting Mr. Taft for 
re-election. At the same time it is broad 
enough to ignore partisanship and pay trib- 
ute to integrity to a political opponent when 
commendation is merited. 

Throughout his public career Mr. Taft has 
been noted for his square dealing. He has 
not been a seeker after notoriety. The lime- 
light has had no Iure for him. He has de- 
tested and shunned sham and hypocrisy, as 
do all sincere, honest men. 

With his conscience to guide him in the 
performance of duty and the courage of con- 
viction to support him in the discharge of 
his tasks, Mr. Taft has been loyal to his offi- 
cial obligations, and has entitled himself to 
rank as one of the greatest of our Presidents 
since Lincoln. 

Mr. Taft has been a true exponent of the 
square deal.—Schenectady Union. 


Three Attitudes 


Grorce Harvey, in an article in THe NorTH 
AmeprICAN Review, thus characterizes the 
three leading candidates for President: Taft, 
conservative ; Wilson, liberal; Roosevelt, rad- 
ical. All of these attitudes are to be com- 
mended. On some things one can be con- 
sistently conservative. and the next day lib- 
eral, and on the third day radical. Or upon 
one subject the first, on another the second, 
and on still another the third. But finally, 
when a fellow gets tired floundering around 
and wants a rest he naturally drops back to 
the conservative, where he easily finds a lit- 
tle controversy with the liberal or radical, 
and finally becomes allied with one of these. 

It is a very hard thing for a sensible man 
not to see something good in what he does 
not believe. Every man has gone through 
these three states of opinion. It is in the 
blood and breaks out when the proper season 
comes on or the proper incentive is pro- 
jected.—Columbus Journal. 


Two Predictions 


HARPER'S WerEKLY warns the Democrats 
not to underestimate the strength of the Bull 
Moose, intimating that he may be a closer 
competitor than Taft. Colonel Harvey has 
proved himself something of a political 
prophet in the past, but it does not follow 
that he understands the situation in the 
country at large in 1912 as he did the situ- 
ation in New Jersey in 1910, when_he pre- 
dicted the election of Wilson as Governor 
by substantially the majority which he ac- 
tually received. Unless the Republican party 
has gone to pieces completely, Taft will get 
practically all the electoral votes that do not 
go to Governor Wilson.—San Antonio Ea- 
press. 


To sum them up, then, I hold: 

That Roosevelt may be elected, and that, 
in fact, he stands an infinitely better chance 
than Col. Harvey dreams of! 

That Taft will be about the worst beaten 
man in our political history: that he will 
not carry six States: that he will receive 
less than 50 votes; and that he runs grave 
danger of not carrying even a single State! 

That there is not the remotest chance of 
the election being thrown Into the House of 
Representatives.—Galesburg Mail. 


The Man to Beat 


In a recent issue, HARPER'S WEEKLY makes 
this wise suggestion : 

“We respectfully suggest to the directors 
of the Democratic canvass that William H. 
Taft is not the man whom Woodrow Wilson 
has to beat.” 

It is well to reiterate that those who are 
in the habit of belittling the efforts of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, blusterer and bluffer though 
he be, will probabiy be very much surprised 
at the result of the November election. 

Judging from conditions as they exist now, 
as far as it is humanly possible to forecast 
elections, it looks now that Woodrow Wil- 
son will be overwhelmingly elected. It would 
create no surprise if he carried two-thirds or 
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“Why did you christen him Fletcher ?” 
“Because he chews my slippers and things so thoroughly.” 

















Pierlot 


Sans Sucre” 














A natural champagne, 
produced from the juice 
of grapes of special quality 
and treated in a particular 
way. Fermentation is 
complete and natural; 
avd no addition what- 
ever of alcohol, sugar, 
liqueur or other matter 
is made either during 
preparation, or there- 
after. 
This Pierlot ‘‘Sans 
Sucre’’ is not only 
perfectly harmless, but possesses certain stimulative qualities which 
justify physicians in recommending it to patients suffering from 
diabetes and gout, and who derive actual benefit from its habitual, 
but, of course, moderate use. The beneficial action upon the system 
of the comparatively small amount of natural alcohol contained in 
this champagne is exactly the reverse of that of all other champagnes 





to which alcohol and sweetening matter have been added. Physi- 
cians are well aware of this fact. The amount of natural sugar, 
0.36 per cent., as reported by Caswell-Massey Co., is an absolutely 
negligible quantity. Their report follows: 


“We have analyzed a bottle of Pierlot Vin Nature Champagne, Sans Sucre, sent to us by you 
for that purpose, and we find it wholly free from added sugar, and without added alcohol; the actual 
amount of sugar being 0.36 per cent. Such a wine can be advantageously used in cases of gout and 
diabetes, where any but the very smallest amount of sugar is coumnered injurious. 

“ CASWELL-MASSEY Co., Ltd.” 

The Sportsman :—“It is a wine of good body and extraordinary flavor and bouquet, and 
wonderfully clean.” : 

: The Jrish Times :—‘ Pierlot Champagne ‘Sans Sucre,’ which is now becoming so fashionable, 
is a drink devoid of evil after-effects.” 
_. The British Medical Journal says:—“ A perfect champagne, absolutely free from sugar,“yet 
light and agreeable in taste.” 

_ The Lance? states :—“It is a brilliant, sparkling wine, possessing all the agreeable qualities of 
a high-class champagne, and yet one that may be taken, according to our analytical observations, 
where strong alcohol and saccharin drinks are prohibited.” 

_ Prof. Dr. NOTHNAGEL, of Vienna:—“ It may be taken with advantage by those debarred from 
taking any sweetened champagne.” 

Prof, FRESENIUS, of Wiesbaden:—“ The result of my investigation has proved this wine to be 
free from added sugar, and without any added alchohol. It can be advantageously used in cases 
where even the smallest amount of sugar is considered injurious.” 


PRICE 
Per Case of one dozen quarts - - = = = 
Per Case of two dozen pints - = ° - ” 


$37.50 
39.50 





MORTEN & CO. 


Wine and Cigar Merchants 
3 EAST 42D STREET 


NEW YORK 




















9 Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 

, At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
25c in stamps. ’ 
ball C. W: ABBOTT & CO., Baltimore, Ma. 








three-fourths of the States. Still the bane- 
ful influence of Roosevelt’s personality has 
been so potent that he will no doubt get 
a very large popular vote in nearly every 
section of the country, and will be very like- 
ly to get the electoral vote of several States. 

Doubtless, HARPER’S WEEKLY is right; 
Taft is not the man Governor Wilson has 
to beat.—Pensacola Journal. 


Keep Together! Get Busy 


HARPER’S WEEKLY advises the Democrats 
to make no mistake, and that it is not Taft 
but Roosevelt they have to fight. This is a 
long cast into the stream, but it may be 
wise. Roosevelt has had some astonishing 
successes. He has been able not simply to 
turn defeat into victory, but actually to make 
defeat appear to be victory. His last per- 
formance is of this kind; and we do not 
know how many people will believe it. 

The Democratic. press appears inclined to 
ridicule Mr. Roosevelt’s pretensions; but it 
would be better to give serious warning to 
the people, lest it be imagined that the cam- 
paign is already won.—Mobile Register. 


“A Vote for Wilson” 


For several weeks, in HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
Colonel Harvey has been quietly tipping the 
Governor of New Jersey that to win the 
Presidency he will not have to beat Mr. Taft. 
Evidently the advice has not gone astray, 
and if more proof were needed than Colonel 
Harvey’s word, it comes from the Vermont 
election. The Knickerbocker Press has called 
attention many times to the fact that some- 
thing is happening in national politics. Af- 
ter Vermont it seems almost certain that the 
tip will go out from Republican national 
headquarters before another month has 
passed to beat Roosevelt. The only way to 
beat Theodore Roosevelt, it may appear, will 
be to vote for Woodrow Wilson. Roosevelt 
is by no means elected President of the 
Tnited States at this time, but, as they say 
in the melodramas, if Governor Wilson makes 
~ false step, all is lost.—Knickerbocker 

Tess. 


Eternal Vigilance 


COLONEL HARVEY’s conclusion was that, 
should the electoral college fail to name the 
President, James S. Sherman will be chosen 
for the position, or else Secretary of State 
Knox will assume the executive function un- 
til a new President may be chosen at a pop- 
ular election ordered by Congress. Either is 
possible under certain political contingencies, 
but the New York World says: ‘Why be 
seared to death when you have a sure thing?” 

There has never been a Presidential can- 
didate to whose certain election all the con- 
ditions seem to point more surely than to 
the election of Woodrow Wilson. But this 
should not cause the Democrats to relax in 
their energy and vigilance. There is always 
danger in over-confidence.—Nashville Banner. 





On the Death of General 
Count Nogi 


A MIGHTY people bows, and, like a flame 
Over a forest sweeping, tidings spread, 
And silence weighed with wonder, awe, 

and dread 

Subdues all hearts to homage of one name. 

Here speak no word of alien praise or 

blame 
To vex the silence of the lofty dead, 
Of the gray, conquering, battle-lighted 
head 


That to its chosen end majestic came. 


Nay, dwelling in our lowland where men 
grope 
Meanly for gain, bound by their little 
day, 
Thrills not your brow with sudden 
icy breath 
From some far crest, some ancient Asian 
slope, 
Some world where crags and chasms and 
vapors gray 
Loom in vast heights of sacrificial 
death? 
ArTHUR Davison FICKE. 





Keg Marks 


THE familiar marks “X,” “XX,” and 
“XXX” on English ale and beer kegs 
have been used for several hundred years. 
Although nowadays the marks indicate 
the alcoholic strength of the brew, they 
originated in the monasteries in the 
fifteenth century. The sign of the cross 
suggested the original mark. 

Two or three hundred years ago the 
most elaborate precautions were taken 
that the fitness of ale might be insured. 
The official sugar-seeker was an important 
personage, and the most important feature 
of him was the pair of leather breeches 
he wore. They were indispensable in his 
work if we are to credit the chronicles of 
the time. This officer appears to have 
gone about his task of testing ale in the 
following manner: 

Unannounced and unexpectedly he would 
enter an inn, himself draw a glass of ale, 
pour it on a wooden bench, and proceed 
to seat himself in the little pool he had 
thus made. Here he would remain for 
half an hour by the clock. He was quite 
willing to converse, smoke, and drink with 
all, but he was most careful not to shift 
his — in the pool of liquor. When 
the half-hour had expired the sugar-seeker 
would rise. This was the test of the ale, 
for were it impure—had it sugar in it— 
the tester’s leather breeches would stick 


| to the bench. 
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The Purpose 


£ by give the boy self-reliance by encouraging 
him to think and act for himself — to de- 
velop his ingenuity and his practical ability 
to do things along lines which will reward him 
and at the same time enable him to have fun 
in the doing —to arouse his interest in the 
wonders of the world around him and to equip 
him to deal efficiently with his own specific prob- 
lems later on — to equip him for the strenuous struggle of twentieth-century living. 





BUILDING A BRUSH CAMP 


The Titles The Authors 


THE INDOOR BOOK Hy. P. Wetts H. Percy AsHton Leroy Mitton YALe 
THE ELECTRICITY BOOK SypNEY Brooks Victor SMEDLEY JoserH B. BAKER 
Z Joun L. ALEXANDER F. CHASEMORE GeorcE Birp GRINNELL 
THE MACHINERY BOOK Garrett P. Serviss C. F. Post Dr. Eucene L. Swan 
THE OUTDOOR BOOK Miss Marie J. WarREN’ Josepu H. Apams Jas. WELLMAN 
G. PHILiips Kirk Monroe Duptey D. F. Parker 
CAMPING AND SCOUTING Cuas. G. Davis Tappan ADNEY Lr. W. G. Ross, U.S.R.M. 
THE BOATING BOOK Cuas.-L. Norton Carr. Howarp Patrerson W. J. HENDERSON 


Give The Boy A Chance 


These six volumes show a boy how his leisure time may be spent 
with pleasure as well as profit to himself. Good books and good 
games have their value always, but there is a large place for the 
joy of actually “doing things.” Expensive tools and apparatus are 
not called for, but the explanation in these books can be followed 
with little, if any, expense. In the various fields of endeavor, the 
next half-century will be full of wonderful advances. This makes 
it more than ever essential that a boy should become acquainted 
with the principles and present conditions of science—the develop- 
ment in mechanics, electricity, aeronautics, etc., which are being 

applied more and more closely to the work of every-day life and 
we hh | which have already come to have a place in the sports and pastimes 
STUDYING ‘THE COMPASS, aed POINT IN THE BOY SCOUT’S of the wide-awake youth. 











The Text The Terms 


The books are _ yan wr — type, ie gener- HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
u ce . *. . 
oe ee ee ee ee ae see a most readable page Please send me, free of charge, full particulars about the special offer you are making of 


S S HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARY—Indoors and Out. wo 
The Binding 


The books are strongly and handsomely bound, having in mind 
possible rough usage. 


The Illustrations 


There are about seven hundred illustrations and working diagrams SN, dag cso esac eae ark aL eae stevens devesonrartecwernsecasonesesateqonsesesesesiponedeseeesoosecess 
thoroughly explaining the text. : 


























MEDAL FLOUR 


2 ) : IS HARD TO MAKE— 
| | but det the GOLD 
MEDAL MILLER worry 
about that 


GOLD MEDAL BREAD is 
EASY TO BAKE — 


so no need to 


worry about that 


In other words, the hard work is 


all done at the mill so you may 


find it easy in the kitchen. 
This refers to GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 


Be sure you ‘get it. 


WASHBURN — CROSBY co's 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


For Sale At Your Grocers 














